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The  self  is  a  construct  of  major  importance  to  personality  theorists 
and  to  counseling  therapists.    The  need  exists  for  clarification  of 
factors  influencing  the  development  of  self  concept.    Two  major  opposing 
theories  are  claimed  to  explain  the  process  of  self  concept  formation. 
The  Symbolic  Interactioni st  theory,  developed  by  Cooley  and  Mead,  explains 
that  individuals  form  their  self  concepts  from  their  perceptions  of 
others'  evaluations  of  them.    The  Objective  Self  Awareness  theory, 
developed  by  Duval  and  Wicklund,  explains  that  individuals  are  not 
dependent  upon  others  for  their  source  of  self  evaluations,  but  instead 
are  able  to  evaluate  self  independent  of  others. 
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An  analogy  has  been  drawn  between  these  two  theories  of  self 
concept  formation  and  masculine  and  feminine  sex  roles.  Similarities 
appear  to  exist  between  persons  exhibiting  a  feminine  sex  role  (defined 
as  sensitive,  receptive  and  impressionable)  and  persons  exhibiting  the 
Symbolic  Interactionist  position  of  self  concept  formation.  Similarities 
appear  to  exist  between  persons  exhibiting  a  masculine  sex  role  (defined 
as  assertive,  authoritative  and  independent)  and  persons  exhibiting  the 
Objective  Self  Awareness  position  of  self  concept  formation.    The  need 
exists  to  clarify  the  strength  of  the  suggested  relationships. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  individuals  value  some  aspects  of  their 
self  concept  more  than  other  aspects.    The  possibility  exists,  therefore, 
that  individuals  may  be  more  easily  induced  to  change  some  aspects  of 
self  concept  more  than  other  aspects. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  feminine  sex 
role  persons  would  show  more  tendency  to  change  self  evaluation  as  a 
function  of  discrepant  evaluative  feedback  from  others  than  would 
masculine  sex  role  persons.    A  second  purpose  of  the  study  was  to 
determine  whether  the  student  population  would  change  some  aspects 
of  self  concept  more  than  others  as  a  result  of  discrepant  feedback. 

To  explore  the  suggested  theories,  two  null  hypotheses  were 
stated.    One,  it  was  hypothesized  that  masculine  sex  role  persons  and 
feminine  sex  role  persons  would  indicate  no  significant  differences  in 
their  tendency  to  change  self  evaluation  as  a  function  of  discrepant 
evaluative  feedback.    Two,  it  was  hypothesized  that  persons  in  a  given 
population  would  indicate  no  significant  differences  in  their  tendency 
to  change  some  aspects  of  self  concept  more  than  other  aspects  as  a 
function  of  discrepant  evaluative  feedback. 
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The  study  hypotheses  were  tested  with  a  population  of  110  high 
school  seniors.    An  experimental  group  of  80  students  and  a  control 
group  of  30  students  completed  two  instruments,  the  Bem  Sex  Role 
Inventory  and  the  Self  Esteem  Scale  (SES).    Experimental  group  students 
elicited  feedback  from  five  close  friends  who  evaluated  them  using  the 
SES.    Students  were  given  an  average  of  their  feedback  ratings  and  asked 
to  again  complete  the  SES. 

Correlation  coefficients  determined  for  the  relationship  of  feed- 
back to  self  evaluation  indicated  no  significant  differences  between 
the  masculine  and  the  feminine  experimental  groups.    An  ANOCOVA  indi- 
cated no  significant  differences  among  means  for  the  experimental 
masculine  and  feminine  groups  and  the  control  masculine  and  feminine 
groups . 

Computation  of  correlation  coefficients  for  the  amount  of  evalua- 
tive change  for  the  ten  aspects  of  self  esteem  indicated  no  significant 
differences  in  students'  tendencies  to  change  any  aspects.    As  a 
consequence  of  the  preceding  results,  the  null  hypotheses  were  not 
rejected. 

Possible  sources  of  error  variance  were  reviewed.    It  is  suggested 
that  conclusions  from  the  study  must  be  tentative.    There  is  reason  to 
expect  that  replicating  the  study  with  other  populations  could  produce 
other  results. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


And  a  man  said.  Speak  to  us  of  Sel f -Knowledge. 
And  he  answered,  saying: 

Your  hearts  know  in  silence  the  secrets  of  the  days  and  nights. 

But  your  ears  thirst  for  the  sound  of  your  heart's  knowledge. 

You  would  know  in  words  that  which  you  have  always  known  in  thoughts. 

You  would  touch  with  your  fingers  the  naked  body  of  your  dreams. 

And  it  is  well  you  should. 

Gibran,  1923,  p.  62. 

People  from  many  different  backgrounds  and  with  many  different 
talents  have  explored  the  concept  of  self,  but  perhaps  no  group  has 
*  focused  more  attention  on  the  area  of  self  knowledge  than  the  psycholog 
cal  sciences.    The  self  concept  specifically  has  become  an  area  of 
interest  and  concern  to  psychological  and  counseling  practitioners,  to 
personality  theorists  and  to  educators. 

In  recent  years,  much  professional  interest  has  focused  on  the 
formation  of  the  concept  of  self  (Barrett  &  Harren,  1979;  Gordon  & 
Gergen,  1968;  Hall  &  Lindzey,  1978;  Hamacheck,  1978;  Shrauger  & 
Schoneman,  1979;  Wylie,  1974)  because  views  and  values  regarding  self 
are  claimed  to  have  relevance  and  significance  in  the  life  of  each 
individual  (Allport,  1960;  Combs  &  Snygg,  1959;  Coopersmith,  1967; 
Fitts,  1965;  Gergen,  1971;  Rogers,  1959;  Rosenberg,  1965). 

The  self  concept  has  shown  to  be  related  to  personal  happiness 
and  adjustment  (Combs  &  Snygg,  1959;  Fitts,  1965;  Gergen,  1971;  Kagan, 
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1967),  to  academic  achievement  (Bailey,  1971;  Brookover,  Patterson  & 
Thomas,  1962;  Mil  gram  &  Mil  gram,  1976b;  Purkey,  1970;  Spencer,  1976) 
and  vocational  choice  (Barrett  &  Tinsely,  1977;  Dillard,  1976;  Super, 
Starishevsky,  Matlin  &  Jordaan,  1963;  Walsh  &  Osipow,  1973).  Accord- 
ingly, because    of  the  implications  of  self  concept  for  the  life  of 
the  individual,  it  has  become  important  to  understand  how  these 
concepts  are  formed  and  maintained  (Shrauger  &  Schoneman,  1979). 

Theories  and  Research  Related  to  Need  for  Study 
Symbolic  Interactionist  Position 

Cooley,  a  social  psychologist,  was  one  of  the  earliest  self 
theorists;  he  created  the  concept  of  "the  looking  glass  self"  (1902). 
Cooley's  philosophy  was  that  individuals'  self  perceptions  were  not 
the  result  of  independent  self  observation  and  evaluation,  but  instead 
were  the  products  of  what  individuals  imagined  others'  perceptions  of 
them  were.    Each  person's  self  concept  was,  in  Cooley's  perspective, 
a  "looking  glass  reflection"  from  the  minds  of  others.    Other  people 
and  their  evaluations  were  thus  of  major  determining  importance  to 
each  individual's  self  concept.    For  Cooley  the  self  did  not  exist 
without  the  "looking  glass"  (the  other). 

This  theory  of  self  identity  or  self  concept  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Symbolic  Interactionist  (SI)  position.    It  was  conceptualized  by 
Cooley,  but  remained  to  be  fully  formulated  by  Mead  (1934).    Mead  also 
defined  self  largely  in  terms  of  others.    He  theorized  that  as  a  child, 
the  individual  perceives  others'  behaviors  and  attitudes  towards  self, 
and  begins  to  adopt  those  orientations  towards  self.    Thus  the  child 
takes  the  role  and  the  attitudes  of  others  towards  self,  and  eventually 
learns  to  think  of  self  in  the  same  (perceived)  way  others  do. 
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Within  the  behavioral  sciences  it  is  now  a  widely  accepted  belief 
that  individuals  form  their  self  concept  from  their  perceptions  of  the 
evaluations  of  others.    Diggory  (1966)  obsreves  that  "the' notion  that 
self  is  defined,  and  that  self  evaluation  takes  place,  exclusively  in 
social  interaction  has  approached  the  solidity  of  holy  dogma  among  social 
scientists"  (p.  260).    This  belief  is  advocated  in  sociology  and  psy- 
chology courses  and  presented  in  numerous  behavioral  science  textbooks 
(Jourard  &  Landsman,  1980;  Purkey,  1970;  Raven  &  Rubin,  1976;  Schneider, 
1976;  Secord  &  Backman,  1974). 

Numerous  studies  have  examined  the  relationship  between  self  evalu- 
ation and  evaluation  by  others  and,  in  some  instances,  a  significant 
positive  relationship  has  been  demonstrated  (Goodman,  1973;  Gray  &  Gaier, 
1974;  Orpen  &  Bush,  1974;  Schneider,  1970;  Scott  &  Johnson,  1972).  How- 
ever, as  indicated  recently  by  Shrauger  and  Schoneman  (1979)  in  their 
comprehensive  review  of  the  literature  on  the  relationship  between  self 
evaluation  and  others'  evaluations  of  self,  flaws  and  limitations  in 
many  of  these  studies  have  rendered  the  validity  of  their  findings 
questionable.    In  addition,  new  theories  challenge  the  supremacy  of  the 
SI  position. 

Studies  on  the  relationship  between  self  evaluation  and  others' 
evaluations  of  self  can  be  divided  into  two  categories:    (a)  those 
occurring  as  a  part  of  normal  social  interaction,  and  (b)  those  manipulated 
in  laboratory  settings.    In  "natural"  settings,  peoples'  self  perceptions 
often  agree  with  the  ways  they  think  others  perceive  them  (Goodman,  1973; 
Orpen  &  Bush,  1974;  Walhood  &  Klopfer,  1971)  but  not  always  (Goslin,  1962; 
Swanson,  1969;  Teichman,  1972).    However,  as  observed  by  Shrauger  and 
Schoneman  (1979),  the  existence  of  a  relationship  between  individuals' 


self  perceptions  and  their  perceptions  of  how  others  see  them  is  not 
sufficient  validation  for  the  SI  position.    There  is  no  demonstration 
of  cause  and  effect  in  this  instance.    It  may  be  that  others  form  their 
evaluation  of  self  on  the  basis  of  one's  own  perceptions  of  self. 

Upon  examining  over  50  related  studies,  Shrauger  and  Schoneman 
(1979)  concluded  there  was  insufficient  validation  for  the  claim  of  the 
existence  of  a  strong  positive  correlation  between  self  evaluation  and 
others'  evaluations  of  self.    About  half  the  studies  indicated  no 
significant  correlation  between  self  evaluations  and  others'  actual 
evaluations  (Bledsoe  &  Wiggins,  1973;  Jansen,  Robb  &  Bonk,  1973;  Klimoski 
&  London,  1974;  Todorosky,  1972).    Results  from  the  other  studies  were 
ambiguous  (Alberti,  1971;  Bishop,  1971)  or  of  low  but  significant 
correlations  (Gray  &  Gaier,  1974;  Schneider,  1970;  Scott  &  Johnson,  1972). 
As  indicated  by  Gergen  (1971),  no  causal  connection  is  indicated.    It  is 
possible  a  person  could  conceive  of  self  one  way  and  convince  others  of 
that  self  identity  and  evaluation. 

Studies  examining  the  relationship  between  individuals'  perceptions 
of  others'  evaluations  and  others'  actual  evaluations  have  also  rendered 
conflicting  data.    Some  show  a  congruent  relationship  (DeJung  &  Gardener, 
1962);  some  show  a  relationship  for  some  dimensions  but  not  others 
(Orpen  &  Bush,  1974).    The  possibility  that  people  do  not  perceive 
accurately  others'  actual  opinions  and  evaluations  casts  doubt  on  the 
looking  glass  theory.    Two  explanations  are  possible:    either  people  do 
not  adopt  the  evaluations  of  self  they  perceive  others  projecting,  or 
they  do  not  perceive  accurately  others'  evaluations. 
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Owing  to  methodological  limitations,  there  is  no  conclusive 
indication  that  self  evaluations  are  influenced  by  feedback  regarding 
others'  perceptions  of  self  in  normal  social  situations  (Shrauger  & 
Schoneman,  1979).    Some  studies  indicate  changes  in  the  direction  of 
feedback,  but  this  change  is  evident  only  when  feedback  from  others 
is  more  positive  than  one's  original  self  evaluation  (Manis,  1955). 

The  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  these  studies  of  behavior  in 
natural  social  settings  "have  not  contributed  substantially"  to  an 
understanding  of  the  extent  to  which  others'  perceptions  influence 
self  evaluations  (Shrauger  &  Schoneman,  1979).    There  is  little  evidence 
that  peoples'  views  of  themselves  are  determined  largely  by  the  opinion 
of  others  in  naturally  occuring  social  situations. 

The  second  category  of  the  division  of  studies  of  the  relationship 
between  self  evaluation  and  others'  evaluations  of  self  is  that  of 
those  manipulated  in  laboratory  settings.    Studies  show  that  self 
evaluations  usually  change  in  the  direction  of  others'  evaluations  of 
self  when  feedback  regarding  these  evaluations  is  manipulated  experimen- 
tally.   Typically  these  studies  have  focused  on  feedback  based  on 
personality  inventories  or  skills  competencies  (Binderman,  Frets,  Scott 
&  Abrams,  1971;  Cooper  &  Duncan,  1971;  Shrauger  &  Lund,  1975;  Snyder  & 
Shenkel,  1976;  Videback,  1960). 

It  has  been  observed  (Shrauger  &  Schoneman,  1979)  that  most  of 
these  studies  have  used  late  adolescents  and  adults  as  subjects.    It  is 
assumed  that  most  of  these  individuals  were  in  stable  life  situations 
and  therefore  maintaining  relatively  stable  self  concepts.    It  has  been 
proposed  that  the  impact  of  others'  opinions  could  be  enhanced  and  more 
pronounced  if  the  subjects  were  in  uncertain  life  situations.    In  these 
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situations,  individuals'  self  concepts  could  be  fluctuating,  and  more 
susceptible  to  external  evaluation.    It  is  also  probable  that  young 
people  are  more  susceptible  to  external  evaluation  then  adults  (Shrauger 
&  Schoneman,  1979).    High  school  seniors  might  be  a  good  population  to 
study,  because  they  are  probably  in  an  uncertain  time  of  their  lives. 
This  would  maximize  the  probability  of  susceptibility  to  external 
influence. 

Another  factor  of  interest  in  these  studies  is  the  persons  who 
are  the  sources  of  the  evaluative  feedback.    Peers  have  been  more 
commonly  used,  although  it  has  not  been  determined  that  peers  are 
necessarily  the  most  influential  sources  of  feedback  for  the  individual. 
It  is  probable  that  for  most  people,  a  small  number  of  persons  serve 
as  the  significant  others  who  have  the  potential  to  influence  self 
evaluations.    Choosing  the  appropriate  persons  to  provide  evaluative 
feedback  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  successful  conduct  of  a 
study  of  this  nature.    Even  though  there  may  be  significant  others  out- 
side the  school  setting,  the  most  practical  approach  would  seem  to  be  to 
use  school  peers.    Responses  would  then  be  from  a  homogeneous  population 
and  appropriate  generalizations  could  be  made. 

Objective  Self  Awareness  Position 

In  recent  years  some  researchers  have  proposed  other  theories  to 
explain  how  self  concept  is  formed.    These  theories  do  not  insist  that 
others'  evaluations  are  the  major  source  of  one's  self  concept  (Jones  & 
Nisbett,  1971).    Probably  the  most  wel 1 -developed  of  these  theories  is 
the  Objective  Self  Awareness  (OSA)  position  (Duval  &  Wicklund,  1972), 
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which  emphasizes  the  dichotomy  of  consciousness  as  it  relates  to  self 
concept.    That  is,  these  theorists  observed  that  sometimes  an  individual 
will  focus  attention  on  events  external  to  the  individual's  conscious- 
ness (referred  to  as  "subjective  self  awareness")  and  at  other  times 
the  individual  may  focus  attention  totally  on  the  self  and  become  the 
object  of  his/her  own  consciousness  (referred  to  as  "objective  self 
awareness")  (Duval  &  Wicklund,  1972).    It  is  assumed  that  when  attention 
is  focused  on  self  there  will  be  an  automatic  comparison  of  the  self  with 
standards  of  correctness  (values)  and  depending  on  the  perceived  dis- 
crepancy, a  self  evaluation  will  ensue. 

Given  the  two  possible  focal  directions,  there  are  two  possible 
directions  of  person  characterization.    One,  the  assumption  can  be  made 
that  individuals  fall  into  one  of  two  categories;  that  is,  they  are 
practitioners  of  either  self  subjectivity  or  self  objectivity.  The 
second  possible  assumption  (endorsed  by  Duval  and  Wicklund)  is  that 
individuals  may  attend  to  either  state,  depending  on  the  immediate  stimuli. 
Environmental  stimuli  direct  focus  to  an  individual's  surroundings. 
Stimuli  which  cause  an  individual  to  focus  on  self  as  an  object  are 
such  things  as  mirrors  or  tape  recordings  of  one's  own  voice.  Other 
persons  may  also  serve  to  make  an  individual  aware  of  self.    If  persons 
believe  other  individuals  are  focusing  on  them,  they  will  begin  to 
evaluate  self  along  dimensions  cued  by  the  situation.    A  number  of 
studies  have  focused  on  creating  the  OSA  state  so  that  the  theoretical 
concepts  could  be  explored  (Carver,  1974,  Carver  &  Scheier,  1978; 
Duval  &  Wicklund,  1972;  Ickes,  Wicklund  &  Ferris,  1973;  Liebling,  Seiler 
&  Shaver,  1974;  Scheier,  Fenigsten  &  Buss,  1974;  Wicklund  &  Duval,  1971). 
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Many  authorities  now  consider  the  OSA  position  a  tenable  one,  and  an 
explanation  of  this  position  as  it  relates  to  self  concept  formation 
is  included  in  many  recent  behavioral  science  textbooks  (Atwater,  1979; 
Hilgard,  Atkinson,  &  Atkinson,  1979;  Shaver,  1977). 

Thus,  in  OSA  the  focus  is  shifted  away  from  the  assumption  that 
self  evaluations  are  dependent  on  the  imagination  of  others'  views 
(Wicklund,  1975).    The  differences  in  the  OSA  and  the  SI  positions  might 
be  explained  this  way:    when  an  individual  receives  feedback  widely 
discrepant  from  self  evaluation,  the  SI  theorists  maintain  the  individual 
changes  self  evaluation  in  the  direction  of  that  feedback.  However, 
the  OSA  theorists  suggest  that  individuals  with  a  strong  sense  of  self 
identity  will  not  be  so  likely  to  alter  self  evaluation  in  the  direction 
of  the  feedback. 

The  claim  has  been  made  (Shrauger  &  Schoneman,  1979)  that  there  is 
not  enough  validity  in  the  SI  research  to  disprove  the  claims  of  the 
opposing  OSA  theorists.    Results  of  studies  to  this  point  leave  room  for 
the  possibility  that  most  self  perceptions  come  from  direct  observations 
of  one's  own  behavior.    Cooley  (1902)  himself  pointed  out  that  persons, 
especially  when  young,  may  develop  internalized  standards  that  are  so 
firmly  fixed  they  will  not  be  altered  by  feedback  from  the  immediate 
environment.    This  would  account  for  much  of  the  phenomena  suggested  by 
the  OSA  theorists.    At  any  rate,  the  OSA  theorists  can  be  credited  with 
drawing  attention  to  the  existence  of  the  dichotomy  of  self  awareness, 
and  hence  the  possibility  of  a  dichotomy  of  self  evaluation  and  self 
concept  formation. 


It  appears  that  some  people,  in  certain  situations  and  under 
various  conditions,  demonstrate  an  apparent  direct  relationship  between 
self  evaluation  and  (perceived)  evaluations  of  others,  while  others  do 
not  react  to  feedback  regarding  others'  evaluations.    As  demonstrated 
by  the  OSA  theorists,  an  entirely  different  philosophical  approach  is 
possible.    Shrauger  and  Schoneman  (1979)  point  out  that  there  really  are 
few  identified  factors  that  account  for  the  "presence  or  absence  of 
positive  associations."    It  is  probable  that  individuals  differ  in 
their  interpretations  and  perceptions  of  evaluative  feedback,  but  why 
and  how  they  differ  has  not  yet  been  validated.    A  wide  range  of  subjects, 
evaluators  and  dependent  variables  have  been  used,  but  a  definitive 
position  cannot  yet  be  stated.    As  pointed  out  by  Bern  (1979),  a  conflict 
exists  which  has  not  been  sati sfactorially  resolved. 

Factors  Affecting  Self  Evaluation  Change 

Although  the  findings  have  been  contradictory,  some  independent 
variables  related  to  formation  and  change  of  self  evaluation  have  been 
isolated.    It  is  agreed  that  several  processes  will  affect  whether  an 
individual  is  influenced  by  feedback  (Gergen,  1971;  Shrauger  &  Schoneman, 
1979).    Some  things  which  have  been  demonstrated  to  affect  an  individual's 
susceptibility  to  feedback  include:    the  credibility  of  the  evaluator 
(Webster  &  Sobieszek,  1974;  Binderman,  et.  al .  1971),  personal  rapport 
and  genuineness  of  the  evaluator  (Gergen,  1965),  amount  of  discrepancy 
between  self  perception  and  others'  perceptions  (Bergin,  1962;  Backman, 
Secord  &  Pierce,  1963;  Kinch,  1963;  Sobieszek  &  Webster,  1973),  consistency 
of  confirmations,  and  positive  or  negative  nature  of  the  evaluation 
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(Halperin,  Snyder,  Shenkel  &  Houston,  in  press;  Weisburg,  1970). 

The  above  characteristics  which  influence  feedback  receptivity  are 
related  largely  to  the  communication  process  itself.    No  direct  reference 
is  made  to  personal  characteristics  influencing  receptivity.  Shrauger 
and  Schoneman  (1979)  stressed  the  existence  of  evidence  that  individuals 
differ  in  their  receptivity  to  feedback  about  themselves.    The  personal 
characteristic  most  frequently  found  to  be  related  to  receptivity  to 
evaluative  feedback  is  self  esteem.    Most  results  indicate  that  in- 
dividuals with  low  self  esteem  are  more  influenced  by  negative  feedback 
from  others  and  less  by  positive  feedback  (Eagley,  1967;  Lesser  &  Abelson, 
1959;  Shrauger  &  Rosenberg,  1970),  although  some  results  have  been 
equivocal  (Cox  &  Bauer,  1964;  Gergen  &  Bauer,  1967). 

Studies  have  indicated  that  males  low  in  self  esteem  are  more 
persuasible  than  males  with  high  self  esteem  (Berkowitz  &  Lundy,  1957; 
Janis  &  Rife,  1959).    However,  some  studies  indicate  that  females  low 
in  self  esteem  are  not  so  easily  persuaded  (Janis  &  Field,  1959;  Gergen 
&  Bauer,  1967)  but  this  finding  is  not  consistent  (Cox  &  Bauer,  1964). 
Shrauger  and  Schoneman  (1979)  suggest  that  for  accurate  analysis, 
appraisals  of  the  susceptibility  of  individuals  to  others'  judgements 
will  require  recognition  of  the  association  between  the  characteristics 
of  the  subjects  and  the  nature  of  the  given  evaluations. 

Sex  Roles 

Another  subject  which  has  been  the  focus  of  much  attention  from 
sociologists  and  psychologists  in  recent  years  is  that  of  sex  roles. 
The  traditional  concepts  of  masculinity  and  femininity  have  been  examined 
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critically.    New  interpretations  of  appropriate  behaviors  for  men  and 
women  have  been  suggested.    Androgeny  as  a  sex  role  is  increasingly  ad- 
vocated, probably  because  it  consists  of  a  harmonious  blend  of  opposites, 
the  masculine  and  the  feminine.    This  concept  is  suggested  by  Jung's 
(Edinger,  1972)  notion  of  polarized  anima  and  animus  being  incorporated 
in  one  human  being. 

Works  attributed  to  the  legendary  Hermes  Trismegistus ,  c.  2000  B.C., 
described  the  masculine  and  feminine  principles  thus:    "The  tendency  of 
the  feminine  principle  is  always  in  the  direction  of  receiving  impressions, 
while  the  tendency  of  the  masculine  principle  is  always  in  the  direction 
of  giving  out,  or  expressing"  (Ramacharaka ,  1970,  p.  202).    It  can  be 
safely  assumed  that  today  people  still  think  of  traditional  masculinity 
and  femininity  in  terms  similar  to  these  used  by  Hermes.    It  can  also  be 
safely  assumed  that  traditionally  females  have  tended  to  exhibit  more  of 
the  characteristics  of  femininity  than  males  have.    Similarly,  males 
have  tended  to  exhibit  more  of  the  masculine  characteristics  than  females 
have.    Note  that  the  terms  "masculine"  and  "feminine"  used  within  the  con- 
text of  this  study  do  not  refer  to  male  and  female  physical  sexes,  but  to 
mental  processes  or  sex  roles.    Thus  a  female  can  express  a  masculine  sex 
role  or  masculine  mental  gender,  just  as  a  male  can  express  feminine  sex 
role  or  feminine  mental  gender. 

The  traditional  feminine  sex  role  is  described  in  sex  role  inventories 
and  studies  using  terms  such  as  "yielding,"  "sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
others,"  "flatterable,"  "gullible,"  "tender,"  "eager  to  soothe  hurt 
feelings,"  "emotional,"  "dependent,"  "easy  to  influence"  (Bern,  1974; 
Osofsky  &  Osofsky,  1971;  Sherrifs  &  McKee,  1957;  Street  &  Meek,  1980). 
To  sum  up  these  terms  in  a  succinct  phrase,  traditional  femininity  could 
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be  equated  with  emotional  sensitivity.    Pedhazur  and  Tetenbaum  (1979) 
summarize  the  feminine  sex  role  aspects  of  the  BSRI  using  the  phrase 
"interpersonal  sensitivity. " 

Traditional  masculinity  has  been  described  using  terms  such  as 
"self  reliant,"  "defends  own  beliefs,"  "self  sufficient,"  "assertive," 
"strong  personality,"  "dominating,"  "analytical,"  "authoritative," 
"independent"  (Bem,  1974;  Osofsky  &  Osofsky,  1971;  Sherrifs  &  McKee, 
1957;  Street  &  Meek,  1980;  Tavris,  1977).    It  could  be  said  that  tradi- 
tional masculinity  simply  refers  to  a  lack  of  sensitivity  or  receptive- 
ness  to  the  environment.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  affecting  the  environment 
rather  than  being  effected  by  it.    Pedhazur  and  Tetenbaum  (1979)  summarize 
the  masculine  sex  role  aspects  of  the  BSRI  using  the  phrase  "assertiveness. " 

When  considering  the  two  conflicting  theories  of  self  concept  form- 
ation and  the  two  sex  roles,  certain  logical  conclusions  seem  apparent. 
The  SI  position,  emphasizing  the  sensitivity  of  the  individual  to 
environmental  feedback,  is  analagous  to  the  feminine  sex  role.  Certainly 
parallels  could  be  drawn;  both  describe  a  tendency  to  be  vulnerable, 
open  to  and  influenced  by  others.    Similarly,  the  OSA  position,  empha- 
sizing independence  and  decreased  focus  on  the  environment,  is  analagous 
to  the  masculine  sex  role.    The  parallels  here  are  that  both  lack  a 
receptivity  and  sensitivity  to  social  others. 

It  might  therefore  be  logically  assumed  that  when  given  discrepant 
evaluative  feedback,  a  person  who  changes  self  evaluation  in  the 
direction  of  the  feedback  (exhibiting  the  SI  position)  would  also  be  an 
individual  who  would  indicate  a  strong  masculine  sex  role.    To  date, 
no  research  is  available  which  has  explored  the  possibility  of  a  rela- 
tionship between  sex  roles  and  self  concept  formation. 
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Some  research  has  suggested  that  females  scoring  high  in  the 
traditional  feminine  sex  role  have  lower  self  concepts  (Athanassiades , 
1977;  Gump,  1972),  while  other  studies  indicate  that  males  scoring  high 
in  the  traditional  masculine  sex  role  have  lower  self  concepts  (Harford, 
Willis  &  Deabler,  1967;  Mussen,  1962).    Other  studies  have  found  that 
females  have  lower  self  concepts  than  males  (Broverman,  Broverman, 
Vogel,  Clarkson  &  Rosenkrantz,  1972;  Healey  &  DeBlassie,  1974;  Simmons 
&  Rosenberg,  1975),  although  these  studies  did  not  define  subjects  in 
terms  of  mental  gender  or  sex  roles.    Thus  it  is  not  clear  if  these 
studies  are  concerned  with  traditional  concepts  or  not,  and  neither 
sets  of  these  studies  are  directly  pertinent  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween self  concept  formation  and  sex  roles. 

Differential  Susceptibility  of  Aspects  of  Self  Concept 

Indications  are  that  individuals  may  be  more  susceptible  to 
influence  in  some  areas  of  their  self  concept  than  others.    Purkey  (1970) 
and  Lowe  (1961)  propose  a  self  concept  model  wherein  some  beliefs  re- 
garding self  are  central  to  the  self  and  are  highly  resistant  to  change, 
while  other  less  central  and  less  important  beliefs  about  self  are 
located  on  the  periphery  of  the  self  concept.    Thus  it  would  seem  prob- 
able that  for  each  person  there  are  some  areas  and  characteristics  an 
individual  feels  more  strongly  and  securely  about,  and  is  therefore 
less  likely  to  change. 

Duval  and  Wicklund's  (1972)  earlier  observation  related  to  individuals' 
balance  between  objective  self  awareness  and  subjective  self  awareness 
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is  particularly  relevant  here.    They  believe  that  the  reality  may  not 
be  a  concrete  one.    That  is,  individuals'  sex  role  genders  probably  are 
not  totally  objective  (masculine)  or  totally  subjective  (feminine). 
Instead,  individuals  may  change  from  the  objective  (masculine)  to  the 
subjective  (feminine)  state,  depending  on  the  characteristics  of  self 
concept  brought  into  focus  by  the  demands  of  the  situation. 

It  may  be  that  an  individual  will  score  a  high  masculine  sex  role 
score,  and  true  to  the  relationship  hypothesized  in  this  study,  be 
highly  resistant  to  self  evaluative  change  on  the  basis  of  discrepant 
feedback  from  others.    On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  one  or  more 
exceptions  to  the  general  tendency.    That  is,  v;hile  holding  stable 
evaluations  of  self  on  most  aspects,  these  individuals  may  be  highly 
susceptible  to  change  in  self  evaluation  for  one  or  two  particular  as- 
pects.   Similarly,  individuals  scoring  a  strong  feminine  sex  role,  true 
to  the  proposed  relationship,  may  be  very  susceptible  to  others'  evalua- 
tions of  themselves  on  most  personal  aspects.    These  persons  may,  however, 
exhibit  firm  stability  in  a  minimum  number  of  these  aspects. 

The  possibility  is  here  proposed  that  individuals  may  change  from 
the  masculine  to  the  feminine  state  depending  on  the  aspect  of  self 
concept  brought  into  focus.    That  is,  they  may  exhibit  the  SI  position 
(feminine  sex  role)  and  be  sensitive  and  vulnerable  to  feedback  in 
relation  to  some  aspects  of  self  concept.    These  are  the  aspects  an  indi- 
vidual might  be  more  likely  to  change  as  a  result  of  discrepant  evaluative 
feedback.    In  other  situations,  the  same  individuals  may  exhibit  the  OSA 
position  (masculine  sex  role)  and  be  less  sensitive  to,  or  ignore,  feed- 
back relative  to  other  areas  of  self  concept.    These  are  aspects  towards 
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which  an  individual  might  maintain  independent  self  evaluation,  despite 
discrepant  evaluative  feedback. 

Problem 

Apparently  incongruence  exists:  some  persons  are  influnced  by  feed- 
back from  others  and  some  are  not.    The  problem  to  be  considered  in  this 
study  is  the  determination  of  the  extent  of  the  relationship  existing 
between  (a)  feminine  sex  role  and  tendency  to  change  evaluation  in  the 
direction  of  discrepant  feedback;  and  (b)  masculine  sex  role  and  the 
tendency  to  be  less  likely  to  change  self  evaluation  in  the  direction 
of  discrepant  feedback. 

The  second  problem  to  be  considered  is  the  identification  of  self 
concept  aspects  that  are  more  resistant  to  change  in  a  given  homogeneous 
population,  and  the  identification  of  self  concept  aspects  that  are  less 
resistant  to  change. 

Need 

As  overviewed  in  the  previous  sections,  the  importance  of  the  self 
concept  makes  it  meaningful  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  it.  The 
general  area  of  need  addressed  in  this  study  is  to  delineate  as  explicitly 
as  possible  the  process  of  individual  formation  of  self  concept.  Two 
major  opposing  positions,  each  with  some  reasonable  established  validity, 
claim  to  explain  the  process  of  self  concept  formation.  Clarification 
of  the  conflicts  between  these  tv/o  positions  is  needed.  Specifically, 
the  need  exists  for  identification  of  personal  characteristics  that 
render  some  individuals  more  or  less  likely  to  formulate  self  concept 
according  to  the  opinions  of  others. 
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If  the  personal  characteristics  that  render  individuals  more  or 
less  influenced  in  self  concept  formation  by  others'  evaluations  of 
them  could  be  identified,  theorists  would  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  process  of  self  concept  formation.    If  theorists  had  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  process  of  self  concept  formation  they  could 
formulate  a  comprehensive  theory  based  on  the  reality  of  either  or  both 
the  SI  position  and  the  OSA  position.    The  apparent  contradictions  of 
the  two  positions  could  be  clarified  by  the  understanding  that  both 
positions  are  valid;  one  position  is  valid  for  persons  exhibiting  certain 
personal  characteristics  while  the  opposing  position  is  valid  for  persons 
exhibiting  other  personal  characteristics. 

If  these  specifics  related  to  self  concept  formation  and  maintenance 
could  be  clarified  by  theorists  and  researchers,  then  counselors  could 
more  effectively  counsel  individuals  with  self  concept  problems.  If 
counselors  could  be  knowledgeable  about  the  relationship  between  certain 
personality  characteristics  and  self  concept  formation  and  maintenance, 
they  would  have  better  understanding  of  their  individual  clients'  self 
concept  problems.    Knowledge  that  the  existence  of  certain  personality 
characteristics  in  a  particular  individual  means  that  individual  is 
specifically  susceptible  to  others'  evaluations  would  be  helpful  for 
counselors  to  know.    For  example,  they  would  then  have  an  understanding 
of  the  best  approach  to  use  in  counseling  this  client,  and  of  the 
client's  individual  orientation  and  relationships  with  the  social 
environment. 

The  possibility  exists  that  while  some  individuals  may  be  more 
susceptible  than  others  to  evaluative  feedback,  some  aspects  of  self 
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concept  may  be  more  susceptible  to  evaluative  feedback  than  other 
aspects.    That  is,  it  may  be  that  there  are  certain  personal  aspects 
that  most  individuals  in  a  given  population,  despite  their  sex  role  orien- 
tation, find  more  susceptible  to  self  evaluation  change  as  a  result  of 
others'  evaluations.    Other  aspects  may  be  more  stable  in  most  persons 
of  a  given  population.    The  need  exists  to  determine  whether  such  aspects 
exist;  and  if  they  do,  to  identify  them. 

If  this  differential  aspect  susceptibility  exists  then  it  would  be 
of  specific  interest  to  theorists  to  be  aware  of  the  identity  of  these 
aspects.    Knowing  which  self  concept  aspects  are  more  resistant  to  change 
will  enable  theorists  to  construct  more  accurate  models  of  the  process 
of  self  concept  formation.    It  there  are  specific  aspects  most  persons 
in  a  given  population  feel  more  strongly  about,  patterns  of  self  and 
personality  development  might  be  indicated.    Researchers  would  probably 
be  interested  in  ascertaining  which  aspects  are  more  stable  across 
different  age  groups  and  different  populations,  because  it  is  a  likely 
assumption  that  differences  may  exist  among  various  groups. 

If  counselors  knew  more  about  the  aspects  most  and  least  resistant 
to  change  in  their  populations,  they  would  have  knowledge  of  the  most 
sensitive  target  areas.    The  knowledge  of  their  population's  most 
vulnerable  areas  would  be  of  assistance  to  counselors  in  the  self  concept 
counseling  process.    Knowledge  of  highly  susceptible  areas  could  provide 
conversational  and  counseling  points  of  concentration. 
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Purpose 

The  major  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  extent  of  the 
relationship  between  high  school  seniors'  scores  on  a  masculinity- 
femininity  sex  role  inventory  and  their  susceptibility  (or  lack  of) 
to  change  in  self  evaluation  as  a  result  of  others'  evaluations  of  self. 

A  second  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  clarify  whether  some  personal 
self  evaluative  aspects  of  high  school  seniors  are  more  likely  to  change 
as  a  result  of  discrepant  feedback  than  are  other  aspects.    It  may  be 
that  seniors  feel  more  secure  about  certain  aspects  of  their  self  con- 
cept than  others. 

The  first  step  in  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
administer  the  Bem  Sex  Role  Inventory  to  the  given  population  of  high 
school  seniors  to  obtain  a  sex  role  rating  for  each  student,  making  it 
possible  to  classify  each  student  as  exhibiting  a   masculine  sex  role, 
a  feminine  sex  role,  an  androgynous  sex  role  or  an  undifferentiated  one 
(See  Appendix  F). 

The  Bem  Sex  Role  Inventory  (BSRI)  provides  for  independent  measures 
of  masculinity  and  femininity,  while  previous  scales  have  conceived  of 
masculinity  and  femininity  as  a  single  bi-polar  dimension  (Bem,  1974), 
With  this  instrument  individuals  are  asked  to  rate  themselves  on  20 
masculine,  20  feminine  and  20  neutral  adjectives  on  a  seven-point  scale. 
On  this  scale  an  individual  can  score  a  high  masculine  score,  a  high 
feminine  score,  a  high  score  in  both  sex  roles  (androgenous ) ,  or  a  low 
score  in  both  sex  roles  (undifferentiated). 
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The  second  step  was  to  obtain  a  sample  of  students'  self  evaluations 
from  the  Self  Evaluation  Scale  (SES)  of  ten  traits,  six  positive  and 
four  negative  (See  Appendix  G).    This  scale  was  constructed  specifically 
for  this  study;  students  were  asked  to  rate  themselves  on  it  for  each 
adjective  on  a  ten-point  scale. 

Step  three  was  to  obtain  evaluative  feedback  on  each  student  from 
five  people  significant  to  that  individual.    This  evaluative  feedback 
was  given  on  the  SES  (Form  B  in  the  study).    After  receiving  feedback 
on  their   evaluations  by  significant  others,  students  were  asked  to 
again  complete  the  SES.    A  control  group  of  students  completed  steps 
one  and  two,  but  did  not  receive  evaluative  feedback  from  others. 
These  students  took  the  SES  the  second  time,  however. 

The  final  step  taken  towards  achieving  the  major  purpose  of  this 
study  was  to  analyze  the  collected  data.    Students  were  categorized 
in  experimental  or  control  groups  and  masculine  or  feminine  sex  role 
classifications.    Differences  in  pre-  and  posttest  scores  on  the  SES 
for  the  experimental  group  were  correlated  with  the  difference  between 
the  pretest  scores  and  feedback.    Pre-  and  posttest  scores  on  the  SES 
for  both  the  experimental  and  control  groups  were  subjected  to  an 
analysis  of  covariance. 

After  the  relationship  proposed  in  this  study  had  been  explored, 
individual  characteristic  eval uations  were  examined  to  determine 
whether  exceptions  in  trends  occurred.    Scores  on  the  SES  for  all 
students,  whether  classified  as  masculine  sex  role  or  feminine  sex  role 
were  examined  for  patterns  of  differences  in  fluctuations  and  stability. 
This  was  to  explore  the  possibility  that  seniors  scoring  in  either 


masculine  or  feminine  sex  role  would  be  more  subject  to  external 
influence  for  some  traits  and  more  stable  on  others. 

Research  Hypotheses 
The  null  hypotheses  for  this  study  were: 

1.  There  is  no  relationship  between  high  school  students'  sex 
role  classification  and  tendency  to  change  self  evaluation  as  a  result 
of  discrepant  evaluative  feedback. 

2.  There  are  no  aspects  of  self  concept  that  high  school  students 
change  more  than  other  aspects  or  resist  changing  more  than  other 
aspects  as  a  result  of  discrepant  evaluative  feedback. 

Definitions 

The  following  terms  are  used  frequently  in  this  study.  Clarifi- 
cation of  their  meanings  within  the  context  of  this  study  is  given. 

Self  evaluation  and  self  concept:    The  term  "self  evaluation"  is 
preferred  in  this  study,  although  "self  concept"  may  be  used  infre- 
quently.   Within  the  context  of  this  study  the  terms  are  interchange- 
able and  refer  to  the  characteristics  an  individual  ascribes  to  self 
and  to  the  value  the  individual  places  on  those  characteristics. 

Objective  self  awareness  position  (OSA):    This  position  describ- 
ing an  individual's  formation  and  maintenance  of  self  concept  has 
been  developed  largely  by  Duval  and  Wicklund  (1972).    This  position 
is  based  on  the  theory  that  some  individuals  are  capable  of  forming 
self  evaluations  on  the  basis  of  self  observation,  independent  of  the 
evaluations  of  others. 
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Others :    Cooley  suggested  that  the  looking  glass  self  is  reflective 
of  the  opinions  of  others  important  to  the  individual  (later  termed 
"significant  others"  by  Sullivan,  1953),  while  Mead  suggested  it  was 
reflective  of  generalized  others--the  whole  sociocultural  environment. 
For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  assumption  is  made  that  self  evaluations 
are  formed  largely  from  the  evaluations  of  "significant  others," 
with  the  acknowledgement  extended  that  the  sum  total  of  environmental 
others  naturally  tends  to  reinforce  evaluations  extended  by  significant 
others. 

Masculinity  and  masculine  sex  role:    Within  the  context  of  this 
study,  masculinity  is  referred  to  in  terms  of  traditional  descriptive 
adjectives  as  recorded  in  the  BSRI  (1974)  (See  Appendix  F).  Students 
scoring  high  in  a  masculine  sex  role  means  that  out  of  four  possible 
scoring  classifications  on  the  BSRI,  masculinity,  femininity,  androgeny 
(high  masculine,  high  feminine),  and  undifferentiated  (low  masculine, 
low  feminine),  students'  scores  ranged  in  the  classification 
ascribed  as  "masculine." 

Femininity  and  feminine  sex  role:    Within  the  context  of  this 
study,  femininity  is  referred  to  in  terms  of  traditional  descriptive 
adjectives  as  recorded  in  the  BSRI  (1974)  (See  Appendix  F).  Students 
scoring  high  in  a  feminine  sex  role  means  that  out  of  the  four  possible 
scoring  classifications  on  the  BSRI,  students'  scores  ranged  in  the 
classification  ascribed  "feminine." 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  a  survey  of  the  litera- 
ture pertinent  to  the  current  research  problem.    The  chapter  opens  with 
a  review  of  the  importance  of  self  concept  for  personality  theorists 
and  the  relevance  of  self  concept  to  significant  areas  of  individuals' 
lives.    It  is  followed  by  discussions  of  the  Symbolic  Interactionist 
theory  and  the  Objective  Self  Awareness  theory,  with  supporting  research 
for  both.    Studies  related  to  change  in  self  evaluation  are  presented, 
with  emphasis  on  those  that  relate  to  sex  roles.    Theory  related  to 
situation  specific  sex  role  aspects  follows.    Next,  traditional  sex 
roles  and  related  research  are  presented.    Psychometric  analyses  of 
the  Bern  Sex  Role  Inventory  follow,  including  validity  and  reliability 
reports. 

Self 

Interest  in  Self  and  Self  Concept 

In  Chapter  I  it  was  emphasized  that  the  self  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  professional  interest  in  recent  years.    Purkey  (1970)  and  Wylie 
(1974)  report  that  from  the  1920's  through  the  1940's  the  self  received 
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little  attention  from  the  behavioral  psychologists  who  dominated 
American  psychology.    However,  as  Allport  (1960)  says,  "one  of  the 
oddest  events  in  the  history  of  modern  psychology  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  ego--or  self--became  lost  to  view"  (p.  79).    In  the  1950's 
the  self  became  the  object  of  professional  attention.    Rogers,  with  the 
development   of  his  client-centered,  or  self  theory,  "more  than  anyone 
else  brought  the  self  back  into  psychology"  (Hall  and  Lindzey,  1978, 
p.  544).    Numerous  other  behavioral  scientists  and  practitioners  began 
to  emphasize  the  self  in  their  work. 

Today  little  doubt  exists  that  the  self  is  a  major  area  of 
psychological  importance.    Shrauger  and  Schoneman  (1979)  observe  that 
"recently  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  the  self  has  flourished  in  many 
areas  of  psychology"  (p.  549).    Ziller  (1973)  also  reports  that  the 
study  of  self  concept  has  enjoyed  a  renewal  of  interest  in  the  past 
decade. 

Hall  and  Lindzey  (1978)  assert  that  "personality  theorists  today 
are  characterized  by  an  increased  interest  in  the  self  .  .  ,  in  fact, 
the  concept  of  self  occupies  a  prominent  role  in  most  personality 
theories"  (p.  590).    Barrett  and  Harren  (1979)  claim  that  the  self 
is  a  construct  of  central  importance  in  theoretical  discussions  and  in 
personality  theories  and  therapeutic  approaches.    They  further  assert 
that  as  a  consequence  of  its  wide  acceptance,  it  probably  is  the  core 
unifying    variable  in  the  major  personality  theories  and  psychotherapy 
practices.    Additionally,  the  fields  of  psychology  and  sociology  have 
published  over  2000  articles  related  to  self  (Gordon  &  Gergen,  1968). 
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One  of  the  strongest  testimonies  to  the  emphasis  on  self  has  been 
the  proliferation  of  major  works  focusing  on  the  concept  of  self. 
Several  of  these  works  made  such  important  contributions  to  understanding 
of  human  behavior  that  they  have  been  updated  in  second  editions 
(Combs  &  Snygg,  1959;  Coopersmith,  1967;  Diggory,  1966;  Gergen,  1972; 
Gordon  &  Gergen,  1968;  Hamacheck,  1978;  Purkey,  1970;  Rogers,  1959; 
Rosenberg,  1965;  Symonds,  1951;  Wylie,  1974;  Ziller,  1973). 

Relevance  of  the  Self  Concept 

Probably  the  major  reason  for  the  attention  focused  on  the  self 
concept  is  that  its  importance  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  areas  of 
the  individual's  life.    One's  self  concept  is  apparently  related  to 
whether  one  experiences  success  or  failure,  happiness  or  unhappiness 
and  general  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  choices. 

Combs  and  Snygg  (1959)  attributed  major  importance  to  the  ways 
individuals  view  self.    Combs  (1962)  has  also  said  that  the  kind  of  self 
concept  an  individual  possesses  determines  in  large  measure  whether  he 
or  she  is  maladjusted  or  well-adjusted.    Gergen  (1971)  claims,  "the  way 
a  man  conceives  of  himself  will  influence  both  what  he  chooses  to  do 
and  what  he  expects  from  life"  (p.  2).    Fitts  (1965),  author  of  the 
Tennessee  Self  Concept  Scale,  believes  the  self  concept  is  related  to  a 
person's  behavior  and  mental  satisfaction.    He  feels  knowledge  of 
another's  self  concept  is  an  important  factor  in  attempting  to  counsel 
or  help  that  individual.    In  Rogers'  (1959)  theory,  the  self  is  the 
central  aspect  of  personality  and  is  of  central  importance  to  that 
individual's  behavior  and  adjustment.    Kagan  (1967)  stresses  the 
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importance  of  a  positive  self  concept  in  the  development  of  personal 
happiness,  adjustment  and  effective  functioning. 

Numerous  theorists  have  suggested  the  existence  of  a  positive 
relationship  between  self  concept  and  academic  achievement  (Bailey, 
1971;  Campbell,  1965;  Mil  gram  &  Mil  gram,  1976a;  Spencer,  1976;  Stenner 
&  Katzenmeyer,  1976).    Brookover  conducted  a  series  of  studies  looking 
at  self  concept  and  academic  achievement  in  1000  seventh  grade  students 
over  the  years  1962  to  1968.    He  concluded  that  a  substantial  relation- 
ship existed  between  self  concept  of  ability  and  grade  point  average, 
and  believes  that  self  concept  accounts  for  a  significant  portion  of 
academic  achievement  (1969). 

Numerous  studies  support  the  theory  that  underachievers  tend  to 
have  negative  self  concepts  (Goldberg,  1960;  Shaw,  1961).    In  a  study 
of  two  groups  of  ninth  grade  students  paired  for  achievement  and  under- 
achievement.  Fink  (1962)  concluded  there  is  a  significant  relationship 
between  self  concept  and  academic  underachievement  and  that  this 
relationship  is  stronger  in  males  than  females.    Other  studies  arrived 
at  similar  conclusions  (Bledsoe  &  Wiggins, 1973;  Campbell,  1965). 

Lecky  (1945)  suggests  that  the  most  effective  way  to  help  the 
student  who  is  failing  is  by  altering  his  concept  of  self.    In  Self 
Concept  and  School  Achievement  (1970)  Purkey  describes  the  growing 
emphasis  placed  on  the  student's  subjective  and  personal  evaluation  of 
himself  as  a  dominant  influence  in  his  success  in  school.    He  asserts 
that  "students'  difficulties  in  the  basic  academic  skills  are  directly 
related  to  their  beliefs  they  cannot  read,  write,  handle  numbers  or 
think  accurately,  rather  than  to  basic  differences  in  capacity"  (p.  2). 
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Vocational  theorists  have  suggested  that  a  relationship  exists 
between  self  concept  and  vocational  choice  (Hill,  1973;  Luckey,  1974; 
Lyon,  1968).    Super,  a  foremost  vocational  theorist,  believes  that  a 
person  chooses  his  lifetime  occupation  on  the  basis  of  his  self  concept. 
In  expressing  a  vocational  preference  a  person  puts  into  occupational 
terms  his  concept  of  himself  (1953).    He  believes  the  self  concept 
may  be  the  ubiquitous  construct  which  binds  all  segments  of  a  person's 
life  into  one  congruent  whole.    Barrett  and  Tinsley  (1977)  supported 
Super's  prediction  that  individuals  high  in  self  esteem  would  have  more 
highly  crystallized  vocational  self  concepts.    It  is  assumed  that  an 
individual's  self  concept  is  recognized  as  having  relevance  to  many 
aspects  of  an  individual's  life.    Because  of  this  importance  it  is 
further  assumed  that  the  knowledge  of  how  self  concept  is  formed  and 
maintained  has  much  potential  significance. 

Symbolic  Interactioni st  Theory 
The  SI  position  has  been  defined  in  Chapter  I.    The  thinking  and 
writing  of  Cooley  and  Mead  provide  perhaps  the  best  understanding  of 
the  philosophical  basis  of  this  position.    Other  topics  presented  in 
this  section  include  supporting  theorists,  related  research  and  criticism. 

The  Looking  Glass  Self 

Cooley  is  generally  credited  with  being  the  first  "symbolic  in- 
teractionist"  (Sharuger  &  Schoneman,  1979).    The  essence  of  his  thinking 
appeared  in  what  remains  today  an  important  contribution  to  self  theory. 
Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order  (1902).    Cooley  drew  an  analogy  between 
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a  mirror  and  the  mind  of  another.    Just  as  one  looks  in  a  mirror 
and  receives  a  representation  of  one's  appearance,  so  one  also  looks 
into  the  mind  of  another  and  receives  a  representation  of  self.  Cooley 
proposed  that  most  persons  conceive  of  self  through  a  three-part  process. 
First,  one  imagines  how  one's  self  appears  to  other  persons.    Next,  one 
imagines  the  feelings  accompanying  that  person's    perceptions  of  one's 
self  and  last,  one  automatically  adopts  the  same  feelings  towards  self. 
The  imagined  judgement  is  important,  for  it  is  at  this  point  the  in- 
dividual conceives  of  a  positive  or  negative  value  on  self.    To  Cooley, 
people  are  always  imagining  the  judgements  of  the  other  mind  and 
applying  these  judgements  to  themselves.    Thus  he  believed  the  self 
grows  largely  as  a  consequence  of  interpersonal  interaction  (Hamacheck, 
1978). 

Cooley  did  exhibit  some  deviation  from  his  fixed  emphasis  on  social 
others.    He  described  the  development  of  internalized  standards  of 
comparisons,  which  he  asserted  might  render  an  individual  less  susceptible 
to  reflected  appraisal  from  the  immediate  environment  (Gergen,  1971). 
He  thought  this  might  be  positive,  but  avowed  that  it  orobably  created 
a  rigid  individual,  unresponsive  to  the  immediate  environment  and 
society.    This  (to  Cooley)  was  extremely  unhealthy,  for  all  his  work 
was  an  effort  to  define  self  in  terms  of  the  social  environment.  "Self 
and  society  are  twinborn  .  .  .  and  the  notion  of  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent ego  is  an  illusion"  (Cooley,  1911,  p.  5).    As  observed  by  Diggory 
(1966)  and  Ziller  (1973),  Cooley's  focus  on  the  importance  of  the  other 
in  the  development  of  self  concept  remains  the  major  emphasis  of  his 
work. 
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The  Socially  Formed  Self 

Although  Cooley  was  the  originator  of  SI,  its  major  developer  and 
theorist  was  Mead  (Shrauger  &  Schoneman,  1979).    Mead  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  Cooley's  vague  terminology  (Gergen,  1971)  and  aimed 
to  define  operationally  what  he  referred  to  as  "the  socially  formed  self" 
(Hamacheck,  1978).    Mead  published  his  complete  views  on  the  self  in 
his  paper,  "The  genesis  of  the  self  and  social  control"  (Mead,  1925). 
The  book  most  often  referred  to  for  Mead's  work.  Mind,  self  and  society, 
(1934)  is  a  distillation  of  some  of  his  lectures  compiled  by  his  stu- 
dents and  followers  (Diggory,  1966). 

The  key  phrase  in  Mead's  philosophy  of  self  is  "taking  the  role 

of  the  other"  (Duval  &  Wicklund,  1972).    Mead  sees  the  individual  as 

a  social  product  evolving  from  the  experience  of  a  child  interacting 

with  others.    The  self  results  from  interpretations  children  make  of 

how  others  perceive  and  evaluate  them.    To  do  this,  children  literally 

place  themselves  in  the  roles  of  the  others  to  interpret  how  they  are 

perceived  by  others  (Mead,  1934). 

The  self  arises  in  conduct,  when  the  individual  becomes  a 
social  object  in  experience  to  himself.    This  takes  place 
when  the  individual  assumes  the  attitude  or  uses  the  ges- 
ture which  another  individual  would  use  and  responds  to  it 
himself  or  tends  to  so  respond  .  .  .  The  child  gradually 
becomes  a  social  being  in  his  own  experience,  and  he  acts 
toward  himself  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  he 
acts  towards  others.    (Mead,  1934,  p.  48) 

Thus  people  come  to  know  self  and  respond  to  self  in  the  same  way 

they  perceive  others  responding  to  self. 

Criticism  of  Mead's  position  comes  from  Duval  and  Wicklund  (1972), 

proponents  of  the  OSA  position  of  self  concept  formation.    They  view 

Mead's  philosophy  in  a  somewhat  different  perspective.    They  observe 
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that  Mead's  position  is  that  an  individual  does  not  have  individual  self 
awareness,  except  through  looking  outside  of  self  and  assuming  a  point 
of  view  towards  self  from  another.    Mead  believes  an  individual  cannot 
step  aside,  so  to  speak,  and  look  at  self  objectively.    Individuals  ex- 
perience themselves  as  such,  not  directly,  but  only  indirectly,  from 
the  particular  standpoint  of  other  individuals  of  the  same  social  group. 
That  is,  the  person  must  establish  an  empathic  relationship  with  a 
social  other  in  order  to  bring  self  into  existence.    Essentially,  Mead 
suggests  that  the  self  comes  into  being  through  continued  perceptions  re- 
ceived from  the  social  others.    He  apparently  proposed  that  no  direct 
relationship  exists  between  an  individual  and  his  or  her  self.    The  only 
way  a  person  can  know  self  is  through  the  eyes  of  the  social  other. 
Thus,  one's  perceptions  of  self  are  derived  from  the  evaluations  and 
perceptions  of  the  social  others. 

Kinch  (1963)  has  recently  built  on  the  concepts  of  Cooley  and  Mead. 
He  proposed  a  "formalized  theory  of  the  self  concept."    His  basic 
theory  is  that  "the  individual's  conception  of  himself  emerges  from 
social  interaction  and,  in  turn,  guides  or  influences  the  behavior  of 
that  individual"  (p.  481).    The  basic  tenants  of  the  theory  are:  (a) 
individuals'  self  concepts  are  based  on  perceptions  of  the  ways  others 
are  responding  to  them;  (b)  individuals'  self  concepts  function  to 
direct  behavior;  (c)  individuals'  perceptions  of  responses  of  others 
towards  themselves  reflect  the  actual  responses  of  others  towards  them. 
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Support  for  the  SI  Position 

In  Chapter  I  several  textbooks  supporting  the  SI  position  were 
cited.    A  number  of  theorists  and  researchers  have  voiced  support  of  the 
SI  position  of  formation  of  self  concept  (Farber,  1962;  Goldstein, 
1963;  Jersild,  1952;  Kelley,  1962;  Sullivan,  1953).    Sullivan's  (1953) 
"interpersonal  theory"  seemed  to  adhere  to  Cooley's  theory  that  the 
self  was  a  reflection  of  the  evaluations  of  "significant  others." 
Combs  (1962)  refers  to  Sullivan's  reflected  appraisals  when  he  stated 
the  self  concept  emerges  from  experiences  the  individuals  have  with 
those  who  surround  them  growing  up.    Coopersmith  (1967)  explains  that 
individuals  are  helped  to  develop  concepts  of  self  through  interaction 
with  others,  especially  parents.    Rogers  (1959)  says  that  interaction 
with  significant  others  in  the  environment  leads  to  a  concept  of  self. 
Purkey  (1970)  and  Helper  (1958)  agree  that  self  evaluation  comes 
"directly  from  the  evaluations  made  of  the  individual  by  others" 
(Purkey,  1970,  p.  30).    Jourard  and  Landsman  (1980)  claim  that  others' 
evaluations,  rather  than  independent  self  study,  lead  to  one's  self 
beliefs.    Bandura  and  Walters  (1963)  along  with  other  learning  theorists 
who  conceive  of  a  concept  of  self,  believe  that  a  person's  self  (or 
series  of  behaviors),  results  from  reinforcement  (i.e.,  reactions  or 
evaluations)  from  significant  others. 

Despite  the  support  given  to  the  SI  position  by  this  array  of 
respected  authorities  in  the  area  of  self  theory,  the  fact  is  that  re- 
search studies  have  established  little  validity  for  the  SI  position. 
Shrauger  and  Schoneman  (1979)  recently  reviewed  over  70  studies  concerned 
with  the  relationship  between  self  evaluation  and  other  evaluation  and 
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concluded  that  flaws  and  limitations  in  many  of  the  studies  rendered 
their  validity  questionable.    Furthermore,  conflicting  results  in  many 
areas  prevented  conclusive  results.    They  divide  the  studies  into  two 
major  categories:    those  examining  interaction  in  naturally  occurring 
social  settings  and  those  conducted  in  the  laboratory.    Each  of  these 
may  be  considered  seperately. 

Natural  social  situations.    Within  natural  social  settings,  Shrauger 
and  Schoneman  (1979)  found  that  the  studies  done  could  be  classified 
in  the  following  ways:    (a)  those  examining  the  relationship  between 
peoples'  self  perceptions  and  the  way  they  think  others  perceive  them; 
(b)  those  examining  the  relationships  between  peoples'  self  perceptions 
and  the  ways  others  actually  perceive  them;    (c)  those  examining  per- 
ceptions of  others'  evaluations  and  their  actual  evaluations;  and  (d) 
those  investigating  changes  in  self  evaluation  as  a  result  of  feedback 
on  earlier  evaluations  by  others. 

The  first  group  of  studies  conducted  within  naturally  occurring 
social  situations  examined  the  proposal  that  individuals'  self  per- 
ceptions should  be  congruent  with  the  way  they  think  others  perceive 
them.    Shrauger  and  Schoneman  (1979)  examined  13  studies,  of  which 
eight  were  correlational.    Overall,  these  studies  show  modest  correla- 
tions between  individuals'  perceptions  of  self  and  the  way  they  assume 
others  see  them:    for  example,  Goodman  (1973)  assessed  self  concept 
with  185  students  in  grades  4,  5,  and  6  (r  =  .37);  Orpen  and  Bush  (1974) 
assessed  dimensions  of  responsibility  and  sociability  with  14  males  17 
years  old  (.49  ^  r  £  .80);  Walhood  and  Klopfer  (1971)  assessed  love 
and  dominance  with  13  graduate  students  (.60  ±  r  <_  .93). 
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Results  of  other  studies  in  this  area  are  contradictory.    In  a 
comparison  study  of  187  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students,  Goslin  (1962) 
found  that  popular  students'  perceptions  of  others'  opinions  of  them 
were  largely  valid,  but  unpopular  students'  perceptions  were  generally 
erroneous.    Swanson  (1969)  worked  with  three  groups  composed  of  11 
emotionally  disturbed  students,  35  learning  disabled  and  35  normals,  of 
the  6  to  12  year  old  age  group.    We  found  emotionally  disturbed  students' 
perceptions  of  others'  perceptions  of  their  self  worth  and  self 
acceptance  were  often  accurate,  but  the  perceptions  of  learning  disabled 
students  and  normals  were  not.    Teichmen  (1972)  found  that  25  nondelin- 
quents'  perceptions  were  more  accurate  in  assessing  self  concept 
(.78  £  r  £  .80)  than  50  delinquents  (non-statistical  correlation). 

Shrauger  and  Schoneman  (1979)  looked  at  over  50  studies  examining 
the  relationship  between  self  perceptions  and  others'  actual  perceptions. 
Wylie  (1974)  perceives  statistical  problems  in  many  of  these  studies. 
About  half  of  these  studies  indicate  no  significant  correlations  between 
self  perceptions  and  others'  actual  evaluations:    for  example,  Bledsoe 
and  Wiggins  (1973)  found  no  significant  correlations  between  100  ninth 
graders'  self  evaluations  and  their  200  parents'  evaluations  of  them. 
Jansen,  Robb  and  Bonk  (1973)  found  no  significant  relationship  between 
self  ratings  of  173  graduate  students  and  their  peer  evaluations  using 
factor  analysis.    Klimoski  and  London  (1974)  found  no  significant 
relationship  between  133  nurses'  self  evaluations  and  their  peer 
evaluations  using  correlation  and  factor  analysis.    Todorosky  (1972) 
found  no  significant  relationship  between  177  sorority  members'  self 
evaluations  and  their  peer  evaluations. 
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Results  from  some  studies  in  this  area  were  ambiguous:    for  example, 
in  a  study  of  656  students  in  grades  one  through  three  Alberti  (1971) 
found  a  congruent  relationship  between  students'  self  evaluations  and 
teachers'  evaluations  of  them.    However,  a  significant  relationship 
did  not  exist  between  students'  self  evaluations  and  peers'  evaluations 
of  them.    In  a  study  of  25  graduate  students.  Bishop  (1971)  found  a 
congruent  relationship  between  students'  self  evaluations  and  supervisors' 
evaluations  (r  =  .41),  but  not  between  students'  self  evaluations  and 
clients'  evaluations. 

Low  significant  correlations  were  found  in  some  studies:  for 
example.  Gray  and  Gaier  (1974)  found  a  significant  relationship  between 
self  evaluations  of  seven  grade  12  females  and  their  best  friends' 
evaluations  of  them  (r  =  .76),  and  their  self  evaluations  and  their 
parents'  evaluations  of  them  (r  =  .74).    Schneider  (1970)  found  a 
significant  relationship  between  240  male  undergraduates'  self  ratings 
on  group  leadership  behaviors  and  their  peers'  evaluations  of  them  for 
these  traits  using  factor  analysis  and  correlation  (.25  £  r  <  .51). 
Scott  and  Johnson  (1972)  in  three  separate  studies  on  attitude  evaluations 
found  significant  relationships  between  234  undergraduates'  self 
evaluations  and  their  peers'  evaluations  (.14  <r<  ,61);  between  50 
undergraduates'  self  evaluations  and  their  peers'  evaluations  (.25  £  r  £  .55) 
and  between  92  institutionalized  youth  offenders  and  their  peers' 
evaluations  (.17  <  r  £  .59).    The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these 
studies  is  that  strong  support  for  a  congruent  relationship  between  self 
and  others'  evaluations  is  missing. 
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The  relationship  between  individuals'  perceptions  of  others' 
evaluations  and  others'  actual  evaluations  is  less  than  definitive. 
Some  studies  indicate  a  congruent  relationship.    In  a  study  of  385 
students  in  grades  five  through  twelve,  DeJung  and  Gardner  (1962)  found 
a  significant  relationship  between  students'  predictions  of  how  others 
would  evaluate  them  and  others'  actual  evaluations  of  them  (r  =  .54). 
Ausubel,  Schiff  and  Gasser  (1952)  found  a  similar  relationship  with 
students  in  grades  three  through  twelve. 

Some  studies  in  this  area  show  ambiguous  relationships.  Walhood 
and  Klopfer  (1971)  had  13  graduate  students  rate  selves,  public  images 
and  predicted  images  on  the  dimensions  of  affection  and  dominance.  A 
significant  relationship  was  found  between  self  concept  and  predicted 
images  for  dominance  but  not  for  affection. 

Other  studies  demonstrate  no  association.    Orpen  and  Bush  (1974) 
had  14  school  boys  rate  selves  and  others,  and  predict  others'  ratings 
of  themselves  on  sociability  and  responsibility.    Significant  relationships 
were  found  between  self  image  and  predicted  image,  but  not  between  public 
image  and  self  image  or  public  image  and  predicted  image.    It  was  con- 
cluded that  the  lack  of  significant  correlations  between  self  images  and 
public  images  means  people  do  not  accurately  perceive  how  they  are  seen 
by  others.    Self  perceptions  appear  to  correlate  more  strongly  with 
individuals'  perceptions  of  how  they  think  others  view  them  rather  than 
with  how  others'  actually  view  them. 

Schrauger  and  Schoneman  (1979)  conclude  that  these  studies  do  not 
validate  the  premise  that  self  evaluation  is  a  result  of  feedback 
regarding  others'  perceptions  of  self  in  naturally  occurring  social 
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situations.    Further,  as  pointed  out  by  Gergen  (1971),  these  studies 
do  not  indicate  causality.    It  is  not  possible  therefore  to  ascertain 
whether  the  actual  or  perceived  evaluations  of  people  by  others  are  a 
cause  or  effect  of  how  they  perceive  themsleves. 

A  few  studies  have  been  conducted  in  natural  settings  to  see  if 
self  perceptions  change  in  the  direction  of  earlier  evaluations.  Sherwood 
(1965)  found  that  ratings  of  a  person  by  others  were  more  similar  to 
self  evaluations  at  the  end  of  a  two-week  sensitivity  training  program 
than  to  initial  self  evaluations.    However,  others'  evaluations  were 
not  assessed  at  the  beginning  so  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they 
influenced  self  evaluations. 

Rosengren  (1961)  studied  ten  emotionally  disturbed  institutionalized 
boys,  obtaining  self  evaluations  and  evaluations  by  peers  over  a  one- 
year  interval.    Post  self  evaluations  were  more  similar  to  both  (a) 
subjects'  perceptions  of  others'  evaluations  of  them,  and  (b)  others' 
actual  evaluations. 

Manis'  (1955)  study  is  perhaps  most  relevant  to  the  current  one. 
Male  undergraduates  assigned  as  dormitory  roommates  evaluated  themselves, 
their  ideal  selves  and  their  roommates  at  the  beginning  of  a  semester  and 
after  six  weeks.    Based  on  sociometric  choices  at  the  beginning,  a  friend 
and  nonfriend  were  designated  for  each  subject.    Subjects'  self  perceptions 
and  their  friends'  perceptions  of  them  were  more  similar  after  their 
final  rating  than  after  their  first.    The  most  important  finding  was  that 
subjects'  final  self  evaluations  were  more  similar  to  others'  initial 
judgements  of  them  than  were  their  initial  self  evaluations.  Furthermore, 
others'  second  evaluations  of  the  subjects  were  no  more  similar  to  the 
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subjects'  initial  self  perceptions  than  were  their  first  ratings, 
suggesting  that  others'  impressions  were  not  substantially  influenced 
by  subjects'  initial  self  evaluations. 

Although  methodological  limitations  exist,  results  from  these 
studies  indicate  individuals  do  change  self  evaluations  in  the  direction 
of  others'  opinions  about  them.    However,  it  must  be  noted  that  subjects 
self  evaluations  changed  in  the  direction  of  others'  evaluations  only 
when  "the  other"  had  initially  described  them  more  positively  than  the 
subjects  had  described  themselves.    There  was  no  increase  in  similarity 
when  others  initially  described  the  subjects  less  positively. 

Results  from  these  studies  apparently  "have  not  contributed  substan 
tially"  (Shrauger  &  Schoneman,  1979,  p. 559)  to  an  understanding  of  the 
extent  to  which  others'  perceptions  influence  self  evaluation.    There  is 
little  evidence  that  individuals'  views  of  themselves  are  determined 
largely  by  the  opinions  of  others  in  naturally  occurring  social  settings 

Laboratory  situations.  Results  from  laboratory  studies  indicate  that 
experimentally  manipulating  feedback  usually  generates  changes  in  the 
direction  of  feedback  from  others.    These  studies  usually  involve  feed- 
back based  on  personality  or  competency  tests.    Usually  subjects  will 
evaluate  themselves  on  the  dimensions  assessed  by  the  instrument,  take 
the  test,  receive  feedback  about  their  performance,  then  re-take  the 
test.    Results  indicate  that  usually  individuals  change  their  self 
evaluations  in  the  direction  of  the  evaluative  feedback  they  receive. 
That  is,  in  experimentally  manipulated  studies  a  relationship  appears  to 
exist  between  external  feedback  and  changes  in  self  evaluations. 
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Harvey  and  Clapp  (1965)  asked  79  subjects  to  rate  themselves  and 
another  person  using  a  scale  of  15  characteristics.    They  also  indicated 
how  they  hoped  and  expected  to  be  rated  by  the  other  and  completed  a 
self  esteem  scale.    Subjects  were  exposed  to  fictitious  ratings  from 
the  other  which  deviated  from  their  own  by  one  to  two  units.    They  then 
completed  a  short  self  esteem  scale.    Both  subjects  who  expected  higher 
ratings  and  subjects  who  expected  lower  ratings  indicated  changes  in 
their  self  evaluations. 

Binderman,  Fretz,  Scott  and  Abrams  (1972)  gave  students  "artificial" 
pyschological  test  results  that  were  discrepant  from  their  self  reports 
on  the  test  traits.    Significant  changes  occurred  for  students  receiving 
positive  results  and  for  students  receiving  negative  results  highly 
discrepant  from  their  self  evaluations.    Johnson  (1966)  found  that 
medium  discrepancy  produces  more  changes  in  self  evaluations  than  low 
or  high  discrepancy.    Shrauger  and  Lund  (1975)  found  female  undergraduates 
changed  self  evaluations  on  the  characteristic  of  self  awareness  in  the 
direction  of  evaluative  feedback.    Bergin  (1962)  found  subjects  changed 
self  evaluations  in  the  direction  of  discrepant  feedback,  especially 
with  a  highly  credible  evaluator. 

Videbeck  (1960)  asked  60  students  in  a  speech  class  to  rate  their 
oratory  abilities.    Then  after  giving  a  speech  half  the  students  were 
given  positive  feedback  by  an  "expert;"  the  other  half  negative  feedback. 
On  a  post-speech  rating  students  who  had  received  positive  feedback 
changed  their  self  ratings  in  a  positive  direction  while  those  receiving 
negative  ratings  changed  self  evaluation  in  a  negative  direction.  They 
concluded  this  supported  the  theory  that  persons  form  self  evaluation 
on  the  basis  of  feedback  from  others. 
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Criticisms 

Some  criticisms  of  the  SI  position  were  offered  earlier  (Duval  & 
Wicklund,  1972).    Others  have  also  criticized  its  claims  and  positions. 
Wylie  (1974)  observes  that  Cooley's  and  Mead's  proposals  that  one's  self 
concept  is  formed  through  interactions  with  others  is  largely  unfounded. 
She  criticizes  the  lack  of  a  solid  theoretical  base  to  provide  empirical 
tests  for  the  SI  position.    She  also  suggests  the  possibility  of  the 
converse  relationship;  one  might  form  one's  own  independent  self  con- 
cept and  influence  others  to  adopt  it.    Diggory  (1966)  concurs  with 
this  argument.    He  says  there  is  no  valid  reason  to  claim  that  the 
influence  exerted  by  society  on  the  individual  is  any  stronger  than  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  individual  on  society.    He  also  stresses  Mead's 
failure  to  demonstrate  validity  for  the  hypothesis  that  self  arises  from 
communication  between  two  organisms. 

Objective  Self  Awareness 
The  OSA  position  has  been  defined  in  Chapter  1.    The  thinking  and 
writing  of  Duval  and  Wicklund  provide  the  best  explanation  of  the 
philosophical  basis  of  this  position.    Other  topics  presented  in  this 
section  include  supporting  theorists,  related  research,  and  criticism. 

The  Self  Aware  Individual 

In  1972  Duval  and  Wicklund  published  A  Theory  of  Objective  Self 
Awareness,  which  presented  what  is  still  today  the  most  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  OSA  position.    Wicklund  (1975)  states  that  the  theory 
is  foremost  a  theory  of  self  evaluation.    The  dichotomy  of  consciousness 
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is  emphasized  and  the  assumption  is  made  that  attention  at  any  given 
instant  is  directed  either  wholey  towards  the  self  (which  they  refer 
to  as  "objective  self  awareness")  or  wholly  towards  the  environment 
(referred  to  as  "subjective  self  awareness").    Thus,  self  can  be  an 
object  of  direct  attention  just  as  can  the  environment.  Furthermore, 
the  assumption  is  made  that  because  an  individual  automatically  perceives 
all  incoming  data  in  terms  of  a  value  system,  the  individual  will  also 
evaluate  self  in  terms  of  this  system.    Self  will  then  be  compared  to 
one's  values  (model)  of  an  Ideal  Self. 

Originally  the  assumption  was  made  that  self-aware  individuals  would 
focus  on  the  Self-Ideal  Self  discrepancies,  thus  making  self-focused 
attention  a  negative  experience.    Later,  however,  Wicklund  and  Brehm  (1976) 
announced  somewhat  of  a  reversal  in  this  thinking.    It  was  hypothesized 
that  self-focused  attention  is  occasionally  a  positive  state  and  a  state 
to  be  desired.    This  is  because  some  positive  experiences  theoretically 
"raise"  the  self  concept  to  an  equal  level  with  the  Ideal  Self  concept. 
At  these  times  it  would  be  pleasurable  to  become  objectively  self  aware. 
However,  most  studies  done  on  OSA  have  assumed  the  exi stance  of  the 
OSA  state  through  exhibition  of  negative  self  affect. 

Duval  and  Wicklund  (1972)  propose  that  everyone  expresses  both 
objective  and  subjective  self  awareness,  depending  on  whether  they  are 
guided  by  events  that  focus  attention  outwards  or  inward.    To  focus 
attention  inward,  it  is  often  necessary  to  create  conditions  that  remind 
individuals  of  their  status  as  objects  in  the  world.    It  was  therefore 
postulated  that  mirrors,  tape  recordings  of  the  individuals'  voices  and 
other  reflective  devices  would  stimulate  attention  to  a  self-related 
dimension. 
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Davis  and  Brock  (1974)  used  a  reflective  camera  to  create  a  state 
of  self  awareness  in  subjects.    When  presented  with  a  projective  oppor- 
tunity, these  persons  named  more  self  referent  pronouns.    This  seems 
natural  since  the  camera  would  heighten  self  awareness.  Individuals 
subjected  to  mirrors  or  tape  recordings  of  their  own  voices  moved  towards 
conformity  with  a  positive  reference  group  (Wicklund  &  Duval,  1971). 

Gibbons  and  Wicklund  (1976)  asked  a  coed  to  give  either  positive  or 
negative  communication  to  male  undergraduates.    Males  who  received  posi- 
tive communication  preferred  to  listen  to  their  own  voice  (as  opposed 
to  another's  voice)  more  than  those  who  received  negative  feedback. 

In  studying  self  criticism,  Ickes,  Wicklund  and  Ferris  (1973)  found 
that  males  exhibited  a  clear  self  criticism  effect  when  a  mirror  was 
present.    Female  subjects,  upon  hearing  a  tape  recording  of  their  own 
voices,  responded  more  negatively  to  self  than  did  controls.  Subjects 
viewing  a  television  screen  showing  self  rated  self  lower  than  subjects 
viewing  a  television  test  pattern.    Carver  (1974)  found  that  mirror- 
induced  self  focus  led  subjects  to  report  increased  coercive  intent  in 
high  threat  communications.    These  subjects  showed  the  greatest  re- 
sistance to  persuasion.    The  conclusion  drawn  was  that  they  are  possibly 
attending  more  to  their  internal  standards. 

Mischel  (1969)  reports  low  correlations  between  self  report  measures 
of  projected  future  behavior  and  that  behavior.    Pryor,  Gibbons,  Wicklund, 
Fazio  and  Hood  (1977)  found  that  focusing  mirrors  on  subjects  (thus 
creating  OSA)  while  taking  a  predictive  test  significantly  increased 
correlations  between  self  reports  and  future  behaviors. 
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Liebling,  Seller  and  Shaver  (1974)  found  that  use  of  mirrors  in- 
creased smoking  behaviors  on  the  part  of  smokers.    It  was  assumed  that 
smoking  behaviors  would  decrease  as  a  function  of  the  mirrors  creating 
a  focus  on  self  correctness  standards,  but  the  focus  evidently  was 
irrelevant  because  smoking  behaviors  did  not  decrease.    Wicklund  (1975) 
proposed  that  mirror  usage  will  increase  stuttering  behaviors  on  the  part 
of  stutterers,  but  this  hypothesis  has  not  yet  been  tested. 

In  a  series  of  three  experiments.  Gibbons  (1978)  used  erotica 
stimuli  with  males  and  females  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  behavior  is 
more  in  line  with  personal  standards  when  self  awareness  is  enhanced. 
The  hypothesis  was  supported  because  the  self  awareness  apparently  acted 
in  an  inhibitory  manner  in  this  situation.    Self-focused  high  guilt 
subjects  were  less  likely  to  exhibit  enjoyment  of  the  erotic  literature 
as  it  v^ould  be  inconsistent  with  personal  standards. 

OSA  theory  is  still  in  the  formulative  stages  and  thinking  is  still 
expanding  in  many  different  directions.  Several  theorists  have  advanced 
postulates  to  the  major  theory  which  have  some  relevance  to  self  concept 
formation  from  the  OSA  perspective. 

Scheier  (1976)  proposed  that  when  self  awareness  is  enhanced  in 
persons  experiencing  strong  affect,  the  affect  level  will  increase.  In 
effect,  Scheier  is  proposing  that  persons  in  a  heightened  emotional 
state  enhance  affect  by  focusing  on  self.    In  the  instance  of  negative 
affect,  the  increase  may  be  a  result  of  perceived  negative  self  discre- 
pancy.   The  unstated  assumption  in  terms  of  this  study  is  that  persons 
are  capable  of  observing  their  own  reactions  and  making  judgements 
and  decisions  regarding  them. 
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Originally  the  OSA  position  theorized  that  the  self-aware  person 
conforms  to  internal  behavior  standards  and  perceives  less  control  over 
the  environment  (Duval  &  Wicklund,  1972).    Mayer  and  Duval  (1977)  pro- 
pose that  this  perception  of  decreased  control  happens  only  when  be- 
havior standards  are  excessively  rigid. 

Wicklund  (1975)  found  that  once  a  process  has  become  automatic 
(for  example,  driving  a  car),  focusing  self  awareness  on  the  process 
will  slow  it  down.    But  if  the  task  is  not  automatic,  self  awareness 
provides  increased  motivation  to  remove  the  discrepancy. 

These  series  of  studies  represent  some  of  the  experimental 
approaches  to  OSA.    Thinking  is  not  clearly  formulated  yet,  and  the 
theorizing  leaves  much  room  for  revision  and  growth.    All  approaches  have 
in  common,  hovyever,  an  interest  in  examining  what  happens  relative  to 
a  person's  standards  and  self  evaluations  when  attention  is  focused  on 
self.    To  the  extent  that  OSA  theory  provides  for  the  possibility  of 
internal  evaluation  and  adherence  to  internal  standards,  it  deviates 
strongly  from  the  SI  position.    The  OSA  emphasis  on  self  awareness 
provides  a  balance  to  the  SI  emphasis  on  the  environment. 

Criticism 

The  theory  is  still  too  new  to  have  elicited  much  criticism.  Its 
biggest  opposition  is  probably  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  SI  position 
as  providing  the  full  explanation  for  self  concept  formation.    It  is 
assumed  that  as  its  development  continues  theorists  will  contribute  to 
the  solidification  of  its  tenants  through  constructive  criticism. 
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Characteristics  Influencing  Feedback  Reception 
The  problem  addressed  in  this  study  is  to  attempt  to  identify  some 
of  these  characteristics  which  render  an  individual  more  susceptible  or 
less  susceptible  to  forming  self  evaluation  according  to  (perceived) 
evaluation  of  self  by  others.    Researchers  recognize  that  some  factors 
are  identified  which  may  influence  an  individual's  reception  of  feed- 
back (Gergen,  1971;  Shrauger  &  Schoneman,  1979), 

Credibility  of  the  evaluator  was  studied  by  looking  at  subjects' 
responses  to  evaluations  of  their  ability  on  a  task  (Webster  &  Sobieszek, 
1974).    Subjects  were  assessed  by  evaluators  exhibiting  different  levels 
of  competency.    The  influence  of  the  evaluator  was  inferred  from  the 
extent  to  which  subjects  acquiesced  to  the  evaluator's  judgement. 
The  evaluator  had  more  influence  when  perceived  as  being  very  competent 
as  opposed  to  moderately  competent,  and  had  no  effect  when  presented 
as  incompetent.    Other  studies  (Binderman,  et  al .    1972)  confirm  that 
competence  augments  influence  only  when  the  competency  is  directly 
relevant  to  the  variable  being  assessed. 

Personal  ism  is  described  by  Gergen  (1971)  as  being  relevant.  In 
a  study  done  with  female  coeds,  Gergen  (1965)  found  that  evaluators  ex- 
hibiting sincerity,  genuineness  and  caring  seemed  to  influence  subjects 
more  than  impersonal  evaluators. 

Discrepancy  between  appraisal  and  self-view  is  explained  by  Gergen 
(1971).    As  discrepancy  between  self  concept  and  others'  appraisals 
increases,  two  responses  are  produced:    (a)  as  discrepancy  increases, 
so  does  the  pressure  to  change  one's  self  concept;  (b)  at  the  same 
time,  as  discrepancy  increases  from  self  evaluation,  so  does  the 
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tendency  to  ignore  it  as  inaccurate.    Studies  indicate  (Bergin,  1962; 
Binderman,  et  al .    1972)  that  the  subject's  self  evaluation  will  move 
in  the  direction  of  change  (as  described  above)  only  for  high  cred- 
ibility sources. 

Studies  looking  at  changes  in  self  evaluation  as  a  function  of 
positive  feedback  indicate  that  most  of  the  time  positive  feedback  is 
more  likely  to  produce  change  than  negative  feedback.    Steiner  (1968) 
looked  at  undergraduates'  changes  in  self-ratings  on  bipolar  traits 
after  receiving  feedback  on  self-report  tests.    He  found  positive 
feedback  produced  more  changes  than  negative  feedback.    Harvey  and 
Clapp  (1965)  found  students  changed  their  self-ratings  on  a  set  of 
bipolar  adjectives  more  when  they  received  positive  feedback  from 
classmates  than  when  they  received  negative  feedback.    The  findings 
are  somewhat  inconsistent,  however.    Snyder  and  Shenkel  (1976)  found 
no  differences  in  the  acceptance  of  positive  or  negative  feedback  given 
by  graduate  students  and  based  on  projective  tests.    It  is  probable 
that  other  factors  interact  with  the  quality  of  the  feedback  to  produce 
the  subjects'  reaction. 

There  are  some  indications  that  the  more  times  an  individual  hears 
a  particular  evaluation,  the  more  effective  it  is  in  changing  subject 
self  evaluation.    In  a  study  of  college  students,  false  personality 
feedback  had  less  effect  on  self  ratings  as  a  larger  number  of  signifi- 
cant others  were  viewed  as  agreeing  with  the  subject's  initial  self 
evaluation  (Backman,  Secord  &  Pierce,  1963).    However,  other  indications 
suggest  that  repetition  of  an  evaluation  by  the  same  evaluators  also 
encourages  changes  in  self  evaluation  (Kinch,  1968). 
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The  above  studies  deal  with  the  process  of  communication  or  with 
characteristics  of  the  other  evaluator.    Only  one  group  of  studies 
attempt  the  purpose  proposed  in  this  study;  to  identify  characteristics 
of  the  self-evaluator  which  influence  the  individual's  sensitivity 
to  feedback.    The  characteristic  studied  has  been  self  esteem. 

Studies  support  the  proposal  that  individuals  with  low  esteem  are 
more  influenced  by  negative  evaluative  feedback  and  less  by  positive 
feedback  than  are  high  esteem  individuals.    This  was  demonstrated  by 
Harvey  and  Clapp  (1965)  in  their  study  of  bipolar  adjectives  with 
college  students.    Marcia  (1967)  also  found  that  individuals  with 
poorly  defined  senses  of  self  changed  their  self  evaluations  more 
following  success  or  failure  feedback  than  did  individuals  with  strong 
senses  of  self. 

Some  of  the  self  esteem  studies  have  a  more  direct  relevance  to 
the  problem  addressed  in  this  study.    These  studies  have  examined 
the  differences  between  males'  and  females'  relationships  to  self 
esteem  and  changes  in  self  evaluation. 

Shrauger  and  Rosenberg  (1970)  chose  the  36  males  highest  and  lowest 
in  self  esteem  from  a  group  of  250.    Before  the  testing  they  rated 
selves  essentially  the  same  on  a  particular  task  performance.  Subjects 
were  then  given  either  positive  or  negative  feedback  about  subsequent 
performance  on  a  given  task,  and  changes  in  self  evaluation  were 
assessed.    It  was  assumed  that  high  self  esteem  persons  should  show 
greater  positive  changes  in  their  subsequent  self  evaluations  on  a 
specific  attribute.    Students  did  change  in  self  evaluation  in  the 
predicted  direction.    High  self  esteem  persons  were  more  likely  to  change 
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to  more  positive  self  evaluations  as  a  result  of  positive  feedback. 
Low  self  esteem  persons  were  likely  to  change  to  more  negative  self 
evaluation  as  a  result  of  negative  feedback. 

Findings  usually  indicate  that  males  low  in  self  esteem  are  more 
readily  persuaded  than  males  high  in  self  confidence  (Berkowitz  & 
Lundy,  1957;  Janis  &  Rife,  1959).    However,  results  are  not  the  same 
for  females.    Females  low  in  self  esteem  are  not  more  easily  persuaded 
(Janis  &  Field,  1959).    Maslow  (1939)  found  that  prestige  suggesti- 
bility has  fairly  high  negative  correlations  with  self  confidence  in 
130  college  women.    But  no  qualitative  data  were  reported  for  this 
study. 

At  this  point  it  would  seem  that  research  results  generally  run 
counter  to  the  hypothesized  directions  proposed  in  this  study.  If 
women  (who  traditionally  indicate  stronger  feminine  sex  roles  than 
men)  are  less  persuasible  than  men,  then  it  would  appear  that  the 
feminine  sex  role  does  not  correspond  with  the  SI  position  of  being 
easily  influenced  by  others'  opinions.    However,  a  study  by  Cox  and 
Bauer  (1964)  offers  a  possible  explanation.    They  tested  the  hypothesis 
of  a  relationship  between  self  confidence  and  persuasibi 1 ity  in  women. 
They  asked  297  Boston  housewives  to  rate  two  pairs  of  stockings.  The 
women  listened  to  a  tape  recording  in  which  they  were  told  that  one 
brand  was  better  than  the  other.    They  then  evaluated  the  stockings 
again  and  changes  in  evaluation  on  six  aspects  were  measured.  Change 
in  evaluation  towards  that  suggested  by  the  salegirl  was  a  curvilinear 
relationship:    of  high  self  esteem  women  (N=100),  45%  changed;  of 
medium  self  esteem  women  (N=100),  62%  changed;  of  low  self  esteem 
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women  (N=97),  37%  changed.    It  was  concluded  that  a  defensive  reaction 
may  be  operating  here.    Low  self  esteem  women  were  interpersonal ly 
defensive  and  rigid  when  confronted  with  opinions  different  from  their 
own.    They  may  perceive  the  effort  to  change  them  and  be  threatened  by 
the  approach. 

The  exact  nature  of  this  relationship  remains  unclear  because  of 
a  study  done  by  Gergen  and  Bauer  (1967).    They  decided  to  further  test 
the  results  of  the  Cox  and  Bauer  study.    They  postulated  that  difficult 
tasks  would  more  likely  enhance  the  self  esteem  effect  in  women.  It 
was  assumed  that  as  task  difficulty  increased,  persons  may  become 
increasingly  sensitive  to  the  opinions  of  others.    Varying  personality 
styles  should  begin  to  function  and  the  level  of  self  esteem  should 
begin  to  exert  its  effects.    In  two  studies  with  67  females  being 
influenced  to  change  their  judgement  of  artworks,  female  conformity  was 
once  again  found  to  be  unrelated  to  self  esteem.    Suffice  it  to  say 
that  theory  is  ambiguous  and  conflicting  regarding  females'  persuasi- 
bility  as  it  relates  to  self  esteem. 

Situation  Specific  Sex  Role  Aspects 
Bern  (1972)  points  out  that  "for  years,  personality  theorizing  has 
been  dominated  by  the  'trait'  assumption  that  there  are  pervasive 
cross-situational  consistencies  in  an  individual's  behavior"  (p.  7). 
Mischel  (1968)  however,  reviewed  much  of  the  research  and  found  that 
these  claimed  consistencies  seldom  generate  correlations  above  +  .30. 
He  concluded  that  behavior  is  much  more  situation-specific  than  current 
trait-based  personality  theories  claim. 
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The  possibility  exists  that  persons  do  not  consistently  operate 
in  the  masculine  or  feminine  sex  role.    That  is,  persons  may  exhibit 
the  masculine  sex  role  of  the  OSA  position  in  some  instances.  At 
these  times  individuals  would  not  be  receptive  to  feedback  regarding 
certain  aspects  of  their  self  concept  and  they  would  ignore  or  disregard 
evaluative  feedback.    It  is  possible  the  individual  could  be  non- 
receptive  to  either  positive  or  negative  feedback  for  particular  aspects, 
or  for  both.    In  other  instances,  persons  might  exhibit  the  feminine 
sex  role  or  the  SI  position.    At  these  times,  individuals  would  be 
receptive  and  open  to  feedback  regarding  certain  aspects  of  their  self 
concept.    They  would  incorporate  evaluative  feedback  into  their 
self  concept,  whether  positive  or  negative. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  factors  which  account  for  differential 
susceptibility  to  feedback  may  be  self  concept  aspects  rather  than  the 
situation  itself.    Thus  the  situation  brings  into  effect  particular 
self  concept  aspects  v/hich  are  the  determining  factors  in  evaluative 
feedback  susceptibility. 

Several  theorists  concur  with  the  suggestion  that  individuals  have 
traits  which  may  be  more  central  or  important  to  self  than  others.  It 
is  assumed  that  individuals  are  less  receptive  to  feedback  regarding 
more  central  aspects  of  their  self  concept.    They  may  be  more  receptive 
to  feedback  related  to  less  important  aspects  of  self.    Thus  the 
individual  may  indicate  the  feminine  sex  role  or  the  SI  approach  for 
some  traits,  and  the  masculine  sex  role  or  OSA  approach  for  those 
more  important  to  self. 
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Purkey  (1970)  proposes  a  self  concept  model  which  is  composed  of 
evaluative  beliefs  about  self.    He  claims  that  each  individual  has 
numerous  beliefs  about  self  but  not  all  of  them  are  equally  significant. 
Some  beliefs  are  "very  close  to  the  essence  of  self"  (p.  9).  Other 
beliefs  are  less  central  and  less  important.    He  proposes  that  the 
closely  held  beliefs  about  oneself  are  difficult  to  change.    It  is 
proposed  that  this  is  because  an  individual  is  not  receptive  to  feed- 
back regarding  these  closely  held  beliefs,  exhibiting  the  masculine 
sex  role  regarding  them. 

Lowe  (1961)  also  proposed  that  some  parts  of  the  self  concept 
are  central  to  the  self  and  highly  resistant  to  change.    He  said  other 
aspects  of  the  self  concept  are  less  important  to  self  and  therefore 
highly  unstable.    This  seems  to  suggest  that  the  less  important  aspects 
of  self  are  open  to  environmental  feedback,  which  can  be  varying  from 
positive  to  negative. 

Combs  and  Snygg  (1959)  suggest  that  perceptions  of  self  vary 
widely  in  their  importance  or  central ity  in  the  personality.  They 
suggest  that  many  of  our  concepts  of  self  have  little  value  to  us  much 
of  the  time.    They  distinguish  those  perceptions  about  self  which  seem 
"most  vital  or  important"  to  the  individual.    These  fundamental  aspects 
then  form  the  individual's  "essence." 

Shrauger  and  Schoneman  (1979)  suggest  that  the  relevance  or  impor- 
tance of  a  self  perception  is  a  factor  which  will  influence  an  individual's 
receptivity  to  feedback  regarding  that  self  perception.    The  assumption 
is  made  that  individuals  have  more  clearly  developed  opinions  about 
themselves  on  dimensions  that  are  more  important  to  them.  Again, 


support  is  given  for  the  hypothesis  that  individuals  exhibit  masculine 
mental  gender  regarding  important  self  dimensions.    And  the  logical 
corollary  is  that  individuals  exhibit  feminine  mental  gender  for  less 
important  self  dimensions. 

Sex  Roles 

Traditional  Masculine  and  Feminine  Sex  Roles 

Persons  expressing  popular  and  professional  opinions  seem  to  be 
increasingly  aware  of  the  changes  in  masculine  and  feminine  sex  roles 
("Are  men  really  changing?"  1977;  Osofsky  &  Osofsky,  1971;  Tavris,  1977). 
Both  masculine  and  feminine  sex  roles  appear  to  be  changing  to  more 
androgenous  definitions,  with  each  sex  expressing  more  of  the  traits  of 
the  opposite  sex.    Within  this  study,  definitions  of  masculinity  and 
femininity  refer  to  the  traditional  sex  role  definitions.    It  is  assumed 
that  while  androgeny  is  becoming  a  more  widely  accepted  sex  role,  most 
people  today  are  fully  aware  of  the  traditional  roles.    Most  people 
today  were  probably  taught  the  traditional  concepts  of  masculinity  and 
femininity  as  they  were  growing  up.    Males  have  been  tauaht  to  adhere 
largely  to  the  masculine  sex  role  and  females  to  the  feminine  sex  role. 
The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  demonstrate  traditional  concepts  of 
masculinity  and  femininity. 

Osofsky  and  Osofsky  (1971)  describe  the  masculine  sex  role  as 
exhibiting  the  following  traits:    "verbally  and  physically  aggressive," 
"initiating  sexual  behavior,"  "dominant."    Masculine  physical  features 
are  usually  assumed  to  include  a  tall  and  muscular  physique.  Females 
are  described  as  being  "submissive,"  "dependent,"  "nurturant,"  and 
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"inhibiting  sexual  desires."    Feminine  physical  features  include  an 
attractive  face  and  body  with  a  small  physique.    Tavris  (1977)  conducted 
a  major  study  of  masculine  sex  roles  through  Psychology  Today.  She 
describes  masculinity  as  being  "competitive"  and  "strong"  and  femininity 
as  being  "soft"  and  "loving  to  children." 

Aggression  and  dependency  are  two  sex-linked  behaviors  that  are 
often  used  to  define  traditional  masculine  and  feminine  sex  roles 
(Money,  1961;  Sears,  Maccoby  &  Lewin,  1957). 

Sherrifs  and  McKee  (1957)  conducted  a  study  of  beliefs  about  men 
and  women  with  100  male  and  100  female  undergraduates  at  the  University 
of  California.    Students  were  given  an  adjective  checklist  and  asked 
to  check  adjectives  they  felt  were  representative  of  themselves. 
Adjectives  considered  relevant  were  those  attributed  significantly 
more  often  to  one  sex  than  the  other.    Men  surveyed  described  themselves 
as  being  "adventurous,"  "aggressive,"  "independent,"  and  "sex  confident." 
Some  of  the  most  common  terms  women  used  to  describe  themselves  were 
"sentimental,"  "soft-hearted,"  and  "sympathetic."    These  descriptions 
were  given  of  men  and  women  rather  than  of  masculine  and  feminine  sex 
roles,  but  it  is  assumed  the  definitions  are  still  relevant. 

Balswick  and  Peek  (1971)  describe  males  and  American  masculinity 
as  being  characterized  by  "inexpressiveness,"  which  includes  traits 
such  as  "physical  courage,"  "toughness,"  "competitiveness"  and 
"aggressiveness."    Females,  they  say,  are  embued  with  "expressiveness," 
including  traits  such  as  "gentleness"  and  "responsiveness." 
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Broverman,  Broverman,  Clarkson,  Vogel  and  Rosenkrantz  (1972) 
developed  an  instrument  of  stereotypic  sex  role  items  based  on  responses 
from  74  college  men  and  80  college  women.    Items  included  in  the 
inventory  were  those  on  which  at  least  75%  of  both  sexes  agreed  were 
stereotypic  of  that  sex.    Women  were  described  as  being  "very  emotional," 
"very  easily  influenced,"  "very  submissive,"  "very  dependent,"  "feelings 
easily  hurt,"  "very  gentle,"  "very  aware  of  feelings  of  others,"  "very 
passive."    Men  were  described  as    being  "very  aggressive,"  "very  inde- 
pendent," "very  dominant,"  "very  logical,"  "very  direct,"  "very  active," 
"almost  always  acts  as  a  leader,"  "very  ambitious." 

In  their  survey  of  405  college  students'  attitudes  towards  sex 
roles.  Street  and  Meek  (1980)  constructed  an  instrument  for  which  they 
asked  ten  other  professionals  to  verify  the  stereotypic  nature  of  the 
masculine  and  feminine  traits  included.    Masculine  terms  agreed  upon 
were  "aggressive,"  "dominating,"  "achievement  oriented,"  "competitive," 
"authoritative."    Feminine  definitions  agreed  upon  were  "emotional," 
"passive,"  "sensitive,"  "compassionate,"  and  "easy  to  influence." 

Apparently  no  research  is  available  regarding  the  relationship 
of  traditional  sex  roles  to  self  concept  formation.    Probably  the  most 
frequently  researched  relationship  of  traditional  sex  roles  is  that 
with  self  esteem.    This  research  has  minimal  relevance  to  this  study 
in  that  it  indicates  some  of  the  findings  and  current  thinking 
regarding  traditional  sex  roles. 

Studies  Relating  Traditional  Sex  Roles  to  Self  Esteem 

Some  studies  indicate  that  women  who  adhere  to  the  traditional  femi- 
nine sex  role  have  lower  self  esteem.    For  example,  in  a  study  of  50  women 
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in  a  university  business  school,  Athanassiades  (1977)  looked  at 
women's  public  and  private  self  concepts  and  sex  roles.    He  concluded 
that  women  with  higher  self  esteem  are  less  likely  to  conform  to 
traditional  feminine  sex  roles.    In  a  related  study,  Gump's  (1972) 
findings  suggest  that  ego-strength  may  be  negatively  related  to  the 
adoption  of  the  traditional  female  sex  role.    Gump  concluded  from 
studying  the  192  senior  women  at  Rochester  University  that  women 
with  higher  ego-strength  are  less  traditional  in  their  sex  role 
orientation. 

While  this  study  is  not  examining  self  concept  or  self  esteem  per 
se,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  traditional  feminine  sex  role, 
as  equated  with  the  SI  position  of  self  concept  formation,  is  often 
equated  with  lower  self  esteem.    Some  studies  indicate  that  women  have 
lower  self  concepts  than  men  (Broverman,  Broverman,  Vogel ,  Clarkson 
&  Rosenkrantz,  1972;  Healey  &  DeBlassie,  1974;  Rosenkrantz,  Vogel,  Bee, 
Broverman  &  Broverman,  1968;  Simmons  &  Rosenberg,  1975)  but  it  is  not 
clear  whether  these  studies  are  addressing  females  adhering  to  the 
traditional  feminine  sex  role. 

Some  studies  indicate  that  males  scoring  high  in  masculinity  have 
lower  self  concepts.    In  a  group  of  213  males  ages  20-60,  Harford,  Willis 
and  Deabler  (1967)  found  high  masculinity  correlated  positively  with 
anxiety,  gui It-proneness  and  neuroticism.    They  found  low  masculinity 
correlated  with  warmth,  sensitivity  and  emotional  stability.  Mussen' 
(1967)  conducted  a  20-year  longitudinal  study  of  males  from  the  age 
of  17  to  37.    He  found  that  as  youths,  the  high  masculinity  group  was 
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better  adjusted  than  the  low  masculinity  group.    Twenty  years  later, 
the  high  masculinity  group  was  still  better  adjusted  in  a  few  areas, 
but  was  now  less  well-adjusted  than  the  low  masculinity  group  in 
several  areas  (less  self-acceptant,  less  self-assured,  less  likely 
to  be  a  leader). 

This  study  has  suggested  a  relationship  between  feminine  sex  role 
and  the  SI  approach  to  self  concept  formation.    Results  from  these 
studies  seem  to  suggest  that  the  SI  position  leads  to  negative  self 
concept  formation.    This  evidence  conflicts  with  studies  cited  earlier 
indicating  that  the  feminine  sex  role,  or  the  SI  position,  is  not 
related  to  self  esteem.    It  would  seem  that  results  are  inconclusive 
regarding  the  relationship  between  masculine  and  feminine  sex  roles 
and  self  esteem. 

The  Bem  Sex  Role  Inventory 

The  Bem  Sex  Role  Inventory  was  founded  on  the  conception  of  the 
sex-typed  person  as  an  individual  who  has  internalized  society's 
sex-typed  standards  of  desirable  behavior  for  men  and  women  (Bem, 
1974).    This  is  congruent  with  earlier  suggestions  that  in  this  study 
masculinity  and  femininity  are  defined  in  terms  of  traditional 
definitions  accepted  by  society. 

While  earlier  sex  role  inventories  defined  masculinity  and 
femininity  as  opposite  ends  of  the  same  continuum,  the  BSRI  treats 
masculinity  and  femininity  as  two  separate  dimensions.    The  inventory 
consists  of  60  adjectives  and  includes  both  a  Masculinity  scale  and  a 
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Femininity  scale,  each  of  which  contains  20  personality  characteristics 
(See  Appendix  F).    It  also  includes  a  Social  Desirability  Scale 
containing  20  characteristics  which  are  assumed  to  be  neutral  with 
respect  to  sex. 

Construction  of  the  Instrument 

To  select  items  included  on  the  inventory,  one  list  was  compiled 
of  approximately  200  personality  characteristics  that  seemed  to  the 
author  and  others  to  be  positive  in  value  and  either  masculine  or 
feminine  in  connotation.    To  select  items  for  the  Social  Desirability 
Scale  a  second  list  was  compiled  of  200  characteristics  which  seemed 
to  be  neutral.    Judges  were  asked  to  utilize  a  seven-point  scale, 
ranging  from  one  ("not  at  all  desirable")  to  seven  ("extremely 
desirable").    They  were  asked  to  rate  the  desirability  of  all  400 
personality  characteristics  for  either  a  man  or  a  woman.    Traits  for  the 
BSRI  were  endorsed  as  masculine  if  judged  to  be  traditionally  more 
desirable  in  American  society  for  men  than  for  women    and  were  judged 
to  be  feminine  if  more  desirable  for  a  woman.    No  judge  was  asked  to 
rate  both  sexes.    The  judges  were  40  Stanford  undergraduates  who  rated 
the  characteristics  in  the  winter,  1973,  and  60  who  rated  them  in  the 
summer  of  1972.    In  both  groups  of  judges,  half  were  female  and  half 
were  male. 

Personality  characteristics  qualified  as  masculine  if  they  were 
independently  judged  by  both  males  and  females  to  be  significantly  more 
desirable  for  a  man  than  a  woman  (p  <  .05).    Characteristics  qualified 
as  feminine  if  they  were  judged  by  both  males  and  females  to  be 
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significantly  more  desirable  for  a  woman  than  for  a  man  (p  <  .05).  Of 
all  the  characteristics  which  satisfied  the  criteria,  20  were  selected 
for  the  Masculinity  scale  and  20  for  the  Femininity  scale. 

Personality  characteristics  qualified  as  neutral  with  respect  to 
sex  if  they  were  judged  by  both  males  and  females  to  be  no  more  desirable 
for  one  sex  than  for  the  other.    An  additional  criterion  was  that  males 
and  females  would  not  differ  significantly  in  their  judgement  of  the 
desirability  of  that  trait.    Of  the  items  satisfying  that  criteria,  10 
positive  and  10  negative  characteristics  were  selected  for  the  Social 
Desirability  scale. 

Mean  desirability  scores  were  computed  for  the  masculine,  feminine 
and  neutral  items  for  each  of  the  100  judges.    For  both  males  and 
females  the  mean  desirability  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  items  was 
significantly  higher  for  the  "appropriate"  sex  than  for  the  "inappropriate" 
sex.    The  mean  desirability  of  the  neutral  items  was  no  higher  for  one 
sex  than  for  the  other. 

Scoring 

The  BSRI  asks  that  persons  indicate  on  a  seven  point  scale  how 
accurately  each  of  the  60  characteristics  describe  themselves.  The 
scale  ranges  from  one  ("Never  or  almost  never")  to  seven  ("Always  or 
almost  always  true").    Each  person's  Masculinity  score  is  compiled  as 
the  mean  self-rating  for  all  masculine  items.    Femininity  equals  the 
mean  self-rating  for  all  feminine  traits.    The  two  scores  are  independent, 
and  individuals'  scoreson  one  do  not  affect  their  scores  on  the  other. 
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Originally  the  BSRI  scoring  procedures  consisted  of  computing  the 
t^  ratio  for  the  differences  between  the  total  points  assigned  to  feminine 
and  masculine  attributes.    If  a  person's  Masculinity  score  was 
significantly  higher  than  the  Femininity  score,  that  person  would  be 
classified  as  having  a  masculine  sex  role.    If  the  Feminine  score  was 
significantly  higher,  the  individual  was  classified  as  having  a  feminine 
sex  role.    If  the  Masculinity  and  Femininity  scores  were  approximately 
equal  (t^  1,  n.s.),  that  person  was  said  to  have  an  androgynous  sex  role. 
Scoring  procedures  have  changed  somewhat,  but  the  original  psychometric 
analyses  still  provide  relevant  validation  of  the  instrument. 

Psychometric  Analysis 

Subjects.    In  1973  the  BSRI  was  given  to  444  male  and  279  female  under- 
graduate students  at  Stanford  University.    It  was  also  given  to  117  male 
and  77  female  students  at  Foothill  Junior  College.    These  students 
provided  the  normative  data  used  in  conducting  BSRI  analyses. 

Internal  consistency.    To  tabulate  the  internal  consistency,  coefficient 
alpha  was  computed  separately  for  the  Masculinity,  Femininity  and  Social 
Desirability  scores  of  all  subjects  (Nunnally,  1967).    Results  showed 
all  three  scores  to  be  highly  reliable  for  the  Stanford  sample 
(Masculinity  a  =  .86;  Femininity  a  =  .80;  Social  Desirability  a  =  .75) 
and  the  Foothill  sample  (Masculinity  a  =  .86;  Femininity  a  =  .82; 
Social  Desirability  a  =  .70). 
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Relationship  between  masculinity  and  femininity.    The  structure  of  the 
test  allows  the  Masculine  and  Feminine  scales  to  vary  independently  of 
each  other.    Results  from  the  samples  reveal  them  to  be  empirically 
independent  as  well  (Stanford  males  r  =  .11;  females  r  =  .14;  Foothill 
males  r  =  -.02;  females  r  =  -.07). 

Test-retest  reliability.    The  BSRI  was  administered  for  a  second  time 
to  28  males  and  28  females  from  the  Stanford  normative  sample  about 
four  weeks  after  the  first  administration.    Product-Moment  correlations 
were  computed  between  the  first  and  second  administration  for  all 
Masculinity,  Femininity  and  Social  Desirability  scores.    All  proved 
to  be  highly  reliable  over  a  four  week  period  (Masculinity  r  =  .90; 
Femininity  r  =  .90;  Social  Desirability  r  =  .89). 

Correlations  with  other  measures  of  masculinity  and  femininity.  When 
given  the  BSRI  for  the  second  time,  the  56  students  were  asked  to 
complete  the  Masculinity-Femininity  scales  of  the  California 
Psychological  Inventory  (CPI)  and  the  Gull  ford-Zimmerman  Temperament 
Survey  (G-ZTS),  both  of  which  have  been  used    frequently  in  previous 
research  on  sex  roles.    The  Masculine  scale  of  the  BSRI  does  not 
correlate  significantly  with  the  Masculine  scale  of  the  CPI  (r  =  -.42) 
or  the  G-ZTS  (r  =  .11).    The  Feminine  scale  of  the  BSRI  does  not 
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correlate  significantly  with  the  Feminine  scale  of  the  CPI  (r  =  .25) 
or  the  G-ZTS  (r  =  .06).    However,  the  California  Psychological 
Inventory  correlates  moderately  with  the  BSRI.    It  is  not  clear  why 
the  BSRI  is  more  highly  correlated  with  the  CPI  than  the  Guilford- 
Zimmerman  scale.    None  of  the  correlations  are  particularly  high, 
leading  one  to  assume  that  the  BSRI  is  measuring  different  aspects  of 
sex  roles  than  those  measured  by  the  other  two  inventories. 

Construct  validity.    The  definitions  of  traditional  masculinity  and 
femininity  by  a  number  of  theorists  have  been  cited.    A  comparison  of 
these  definitions  with  those  on  the  BSRI  (See  Appendix  F)  indicate 
that  the  BSRI  included  many  of  the  adjectives  included  in  traditional 
sex  role  definitions  by  others.    Some  of  these  include  for  females 
"compassionate,"  "gentle,"  "loves  children,"  "sympathetic,"  and  "eager 
to  soothe  hurt  feelings."    For  males  are  included  adjectives  such  as 
"aggressive,"  "analytical,"  "assertive,"  "competitive,"  "dominant," 
and  independent."    To  the  extent  that  the  BSRI  includes  terms  identical 
to  or  synonymous  with  accepted  sex  role  definitions,  the  instrument 
is  assumed  to  demonstrate  construct  and  face  validity. 

Norms .    Mean  scores  were  computed  by  sex  for  the  normative  samples. 
Males  scored  significantly  higher  than  females  on  the  Masculinity 
scale  (p  <  .001).      Females  scored  significantly  higher  than  males 
on  the  Femininity  scale  (p  <  .001). 
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Factor  analysis.    Gaudreau  (1977)  observed  that  while  there  are  few 
reliability  and  validity  data  on  the  BSRI,  what  evidence  there  is 
"does  appear  to  be  promising."    Gaudreau  questioned  the  small  significant 
differences  between  masculine  and  feminine  scores  for  women  and  men. 
She  also  commented  that  the  validity  of  the  scales  was  left  to  question 
as  the  individual  items  had  not  yet  been  factor  analyzed.    She  there- 
fore proposed  to  analyze  individual  scale  items  and  to  establish  the 
construct  validity  of  the  BSRI  scales  using  a  factor-analytic  procedure. 
Subsequently  she  gave  the  BSRI  to  253  male  and  female  industrial 
workers,  36  police  officers  and  36  nonworking  housewives. 

The  factor  analysis  was  based  on  the  intercorrelation  of  64 
variables:    60  BSRI  adjectives,  sex  of  the  subject.  Femininity  score, 
Masculinity  score  and  Androgeny  score.    A  principal -axis  factor 
analysis  of  all  item  intercorrelations  followed  by  a  varimax  rotation 
resulted  in  four  interpretable  factors. 

The  first  factor  included  17  of  the  20  masculine  terms  (the 
Masculinity  score  and  two  feminine  adjectives  weighted  negatively). 
This  factor  was  assumed  to  be  a  masculine  factor.    However,  three  of 
the  assumed  masculine  adjectives  were  missing:    "masculine,  "athletic" 
and  "self-reliant." 

The  second  factor  included  13  of  the  20  feminine  adjectives,  the 
Femininity  score  and  6  neutral  adjectives.    It  was  assumed  to  be  a 
feminine  factor  but  seven  of  the  feminine  adjectives  were  missing: 
"feminine,"  "childlike,"  "does  not  use  harsh  language,"  "flatterable," 
"gullible,"  "shy"  and  "soft-spoken." 
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There  were  four  variables  in  the  third  factor  and  the  first  three 
showed  exceptionally  high  loadings.    These  were  "feminine,"  "masculine" 
and  "athletic." 

The  fourth  factor  included  several  adjectives  from  each  of  the 
three  groups.    Gaudreau  concluded  it  was  a  "neutral  'maturity'  factor." 

The  high  correlation  coefficient  between  the  adjectives  "masculine" 
and  "feminine"  (r  =  .91)  suggest  that  individuals  consistently  rate 
themselves  as  high  on  one  and  low  on  the  other.    Correlations  of  the 
adjectives  "feminine"  and  "masculine"  with  the  sex  of  the  individual 
were  .85  and  -.85  respectively.    Correlations  of  the  Femininity  score 
and  the  Masculinity  score  with  the  sex  of  the  individual  were  of  low 
significance  (.34  and  -.32).    Correlations  of  the  Masculinity  score 
and  the  Femininity  score  with  the  adjectives  "masculine"  and  "feminine" 
were  significant  but  relatively  low.    These  results  suggest  that  males 
rated  themselves  high  on  the  adjective  "masculine"  and  low  on  "feminine" 
regardless  of  how  they  rated  the  other  masculine  and  feminine  adjectives. 
The  reverse  of  this  was  true  for  females.    The  adjective  "athletic" 
varied  much  the  same  as  "masculine"  and  "feminine."    The  adjectives 
"feminine,"  "masculine"  and  "athletic"  seem  to  differentiate  between 
males  and  females  but  not  between  masculinity  and  feminity. 

Gaudreau  suggests  further  analysis.    She  concluded  that  the  scale 
successfully  differentiated  between  masculine  males  and  feminine  females. 
She  also  observed  that  when  items  were  factor  analyzed  they  loaded  on 
two  common  factors.    Gaudreau  concludes  that  Bern  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction  by  postulating  masculinity  and  femininity  as  two  separate 
dimensions  rather  than  a  single  bipolar  one. 
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Revised  Scoring  Procedures 

Spence,  Helmreich  and  Stapp  (1975)  proposed  a  scoring  approach 
for  the  BSRI  which  they  felt  more  clearly  delineated  potentially 
meaningful  differences  in  sex  role  orientations.    They  recommended 
dividing  subjects  at  the  group  median  on  both  the  Masculine  and  Feminine 
scales  and  then  deriving  a  fourfold  classification  of  sex  roles; 
(1) masculine  (above  the  median  on  masculinity  and  below  the  median  on 
femininity);  (2)  femininity  (above  the  median  on  femininity  and  below 
the  median  on  masculinity);  (3)  androgenous  (above  the  median  on 
both  scales);  (4)  undifferentiated  (below  the  median  on  both  sides). 

To  test  the  utility  of  the  suggested  scoring  procedures,  Bem 
administered  more  testing  and  re-analyzed  previous  data  on  the  basis 
of  the  new  classifications.    Results  were  not  consistent.  Some 
studies  indicated  no  significant  differences  exist  between  androgenous 
and  undifferentiated  subjects,  and  some  studies  did  indicate  significant 
differences  (Bem,  1977).    It  was  decided,  however,  that  the  suggested 
scoring  method  yielded  more  information  and  it  has  subsequently  become 
the  recommended  scoring  procedure  rather  than  the  t  ratio  method. 

This  procedure  requires  the  scorer  to  generate  (a)  Masculine  and 
Feminine  scores  for  each  subject,  and  (b)  group  medians  for  Masculinity 
and  Femininity  scores  of  the  subject  population.    Ideally,  means  should 
be  based  on  an  equal  number  of  males  and  females  combined  in  a  single 
group.    Following  the  identification  of  the  means,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  locate  each  individual  scorer's  sex  role  classification. 
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In  comparison  analyses,  Bern  found  there  is  a  great  deal  of  overlap 
between  the  two  scoring  methods.    Thus  88%  of  the  women  and  80%  of  the 
men  classified  as  feminine  using  the  median  split  were  also  classified  as 
feminine  using  the  t_  ratio.    Similarly,  87%  of  the  women  and  96%  of  the 
men  classified  as  masculine  using  the  median  split  were  also  classified  as 
masculine  using  the  t^  ratio.    The  two  systems  exhibit  greater  differences 
in  the  ways  they  define  androgyny,  but  that  is  not  pertinent  to  this  study. 
The  close  correlations  of  the  way  the  two  scoring  systems  define  mascu- 
linity and  femininity  contribute  to  the  credence  of  the  earlier  validity 
studies  and  their  continued  applicability  to  the  instrument's  credibility. 

Criticisms  of  the  Bern  Sex  Role  Inventory 

Recently,  serious  questions  have  been  raised  regarding  the  validity 
of  the  BSRI  (Locksley  &  Colton,  1979;  Pedhazur  &  Tetenbaum,  1979:  Walkup 
&  Abbott,  1978),    Pedhazur  and  Tetenbaum  (1979)  conducted  two  studies 
involving  numerous  psychometric  analyses  designed  to  test  the  rationale 
of  the  BSRI.    The  biggest  overall  perceived  problem  is  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  inventory  was  based  solely  on  an  impirical  approach  in  which 
trait  selection  was  determined  by  a  multitude  of  nonindependent  univariate 
tests  of  significance.    Specifically,  400  t^  tests  conducted  on  the 
original  lists  of  presumed  masculine  and  feminine  adjectives  were 
treated  as  though  they  were  independent  of  each  other.    Pedhazur  and 
Tetenbaum  (1979)  claim  this  approach  may  be  useful  when  the  concern  is 
only  with  criterion-related  validity,  but  its  appropriateness  in 
supporting  construct  validity  is  doubtful. 
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In  one  study  (Pedhazur  &  Tetenbaum,  1979)  1464  graduate  students 
at  a  New  York  City  university  rated  the  desirability  of  the  BSRI 
traits  for  a  man  and  for  a  woman.    Results  indicated  that  as  a  group 
the  masculinity  traits  in  the  BSRI  are  considered  desirable  for  a  man. 
But  the  standard  deviations  are  larger  for  the  feminine  traits,  in- 
dicating less  agreement  among  respondents  when  these  traits  are  applied 
to  a  woman.    Mean  desirability  ratings  for  feminine  traits  tend  to  be 
lower  than  the  masculinity  ratings.    In  fact,  some  are  perceived  as 
undesirable  ("Shy,"  "Childlike,"  "Gullible").    These  results  cast  doubts 
on  Bern's  (1974)  claim  that  the  masculine  and  feminine  items  are  all 
"positive"  and  "socially  desirable." 

Another  problem  this  study  focused  upon  was  that  some  of  the 
traits  Bem  designates  as  sex-related  are  considered  neutral,  and  vice 
versa,  by  other  researchers  who  have  used  different  approaches  in 
defining  the  traits  (Anderson,  1968;  Parker,  1969). 

The  desirability  ratings  were  subjected  to  a  stepwise  discriminant 
function  analysis.    Results  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  traits 
"masculinity"  and  "femininity"  "carry  the  major  burden  of  the 
discrimination  between  the  two  groups"  (Pedhazur  &  Tetenbaum,  1979, 
p.  1009). 

A  second  study  involved  571  graduate  students  in  education  who 
completed  the  BSRI  according  to  given  directions  (Pedhazur  &  Tetenbaum, 
1979).    Means  and  standard  deviations  for  both  males  and  females  were 
very  close  on  57  of  the  inventory's  adjectives.    The  only  adjectives 
which  males  and  females  scored  widely  different  scores  on  were 
"masculine,"  "feminine"  and  "athletic,"  although  the  score  differences 
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were  not  subjected  to  statistical  analysis.    Gaudreau  (1977)  found 
similar  differences  for  these  three  adjectives  using  correlation 
techniques.    Pedhazur  and  Tetenbaum  (1979)  concluded  that  individuals 
may  be  responding  in  a  socially  desirable  manner. 

Pedhazur  and  Tetenbaum  (1979)  dismissed  Gaudreau's  (1977)  factor 
analysis  of  the  BSRI  as  suffering  from  "severe  methodological  shortcomings 
The  fault,  they  claimed,  lies  largely  with  Gaudreau's  use  of  hetero- 
geneous groups  which  induce  spurious  correlations.    Factor  analytic 
procedures  applied  by  Pedhazur  and  Tetenbaum  (1979)  yielded  four 
factors,  as  did  Gaudreau's  analysis.    One  factor  was  largely  masculine 
(17  of  the  masculine  traits  loaded  on  it)  and  one  was  largely  feminine 
(12  of  the  feminine  traits  loaded  on  it).    Although  Pedhazur  and 
Tetenbaum  disclaimed  the  existence  of  strong  masculine  and  feminine 
factors,  their  data  leave  their  assertion  open  to  question. 

Summary  Comments  of  the  Bern  Sex  Role  Inventory 

Serious  criticisms  have  been  directed  at  the  BSRI.    Many  of  these 
seem  to  have  merit  and  it  is  felt  that  the  instrument  cannot  be  used 
without  recognition  of  some  of  its  possible  limitations.    However,  in 
that  the  BSRI  provides  a  general  classification  system  of  masculinity 
and  femininity,  this  instrument  seems  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  popularity  of  the  BSRI  and  the  wide 
acceptance  of  its  validity  have  been  acknowledged  by  its  critics 
(Locksley  &  Colton,  1979;  Pedhazur  &  Tetenbaum,  1979;  WalkuD  &  Abbott, 
1978).    Several  behavioral  science  textbooks  have  stated  acceptance  of 
the  inventory  (Oskamp,  1977;  Wrightsman,  1977). 
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The  study  has  been  designed  for  replication  with  any  sex  role 
instrument  providing  for  masculine  and  feminine  classifications.  If 
a  more  valid  instrument  is  constructed,  this  study  could  easily  be 
replicated  with  that  instrument. 

Summary  of  the  Review  of  the  Literature 

This  chapter  surveyed  literature  supporting  the  suggestion  that 
a  relationship  may  exist  between  sex  role  orientation  and  self  concept 
formation,    A  review  of  literature  was  presented  related  to  the  two 
major  theories  of  self  concept  formation,  the  Symbolic  Interactionist 
position  and  the  Objective  Self  Awareness  position.    Literature  related 
to  studies  identifying  factors  influencing  feedback  receptivity  was 
surveyed.    Especially  emphasized  were  studies  related  to  the  one 
personal  characteristic  often  associated  with  feedback  receptivity, 
self  esteem.    A  discussion  was  presented  focusing  on  literature 
supporting  the  concept  that  certain  aspects  of  self  concept  may  be 
situation  specific,  or  non-consistent.    The  final  sections  of  this 
chapter  centered  on  the  concepts  of  sex  roles.    Traditional  sex 
roles  were  defined  and  literature  was  surveyed  studying  the  relationships 
between  traditional  sex  roles  and  other  variables.  Psychometric 
analyses  of  the  Bem  Sex  Role  Inventory  were  reviewed,  including  norms, 
reliability  and  validity  studies  and  criticism.    It  is  assumed  that 
this  survey  of  the  literature  has  provided  adequate  support  for  this 
study's  proposed  relationship. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 


Overview 

This  study  was  designed  to  examine  the  relationship  of  sex  role 
orientation  to  tendency  to  change  self  evaluation  as  a  result  of  dis- 
crepant feedback  among  high  school  students.  It  was  also  designed  to 
examine  stability  of  self  concept  aspects  across  sex  role  classifica- 
tions. This  was  to  determine  whether  any  self  concept  aspects  consis- 
tently change  or  consistently  remain  stable  across  sex  role  classifi- 
cations in  the  given  population. 

Chapter  I  presented  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  delineating 
how  self  concept  is  formed.    A  conflict  exists  between  two  theories, 
the  Symbolic  Interactionist  (SI)  position,  and  the  Objective  Self 
Awareness  (OSA)  position,  each  of  which  claim  to  explain  how  self 
concept  is  formed.    The  SI  theory  claims  individuals  conceive  of 
and  define  self  as  a  function  of  evaluative  feedback  from  significant 
others.    The  OSA  theory  stresses  the  viewpoint  that  individuals  can 
exercise  self  evaluation  independent  of  the  evaluations  of  others. 
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Traditional  sex  roles  have  been  defined  in  the  previous  two 
chapters.    Feminine  sex  role  was  summarized  as  being  receptive  and 
sensitive  to  the  environment.    The  masculine  sex  role  was  summarized 
as  lacking  a  sensitivity  to  the  environment,  or  acting  on  the  environ- 
ment rather  than  being  acted  on  by  the  environment.    It  was  suggested 
that  a  logical  relationship  exists  between  the  feminine  sex  role  and 
the  SI  approach  and  the  masculine  sex  role  and  the  OSA  approach. 

This  study  examined  the  question  of  whether  individuals  scoring 
high  in  femininity  on  the  Bem  Sex  Role  Inventory  will  also  exhibit  the 
SI  approach  to  self  concept  formation.    This  was  determined  by  noting 
whether  students  scoring  high  in  a  feminine  sex  role,  as  opposed  to 
students  scoring  other  sex  role  classifications,  indicated  a  stronger 
tendency  to  change  self  evaluation  as  a  function  of  descrepant 
evaluative  feedback  from  others. 

The  study  also  examined  whether  individuals  scoring  high  in 
masculinity  on  the  BSRI  will  exhibit  the  OSA  approach  to  self  concept 
formation.    This  was  determined  by  noting  whether  students  scoring 
high  in  a  masculine  sex  role  as  opposed  to  students  scoring  other 
sex  role  classifications  indicated  less  of  a  tendency  to  maintain 
original  self  evaluation  despite  discrepant  evaluative  feedback. 

Research  Methodology 
This  study  was  based  on  a  quasi-experimental  research  methodology. 
The  purpose  of  quasi-experimental  methodology  is  to  approximate  the 
conditions  of  a  true  experimental  design  in  a  setting  which  does  not 
permit  control  and/or  manipulation  of  all  relevant  variables  (Isaac  & 
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Michael,  1971).    Most  field  experiments  which  attempt  to  discern  the 
relationship  of  variables  operating  in  natural  social  settings  employ 
a  quasi -experimental  approach  (Isaac  &  Michael,  1971).    This  study  was 
not  a  true  experimental  approach  because  random  assignment  of  subjects 
to  groups  was  not  possible.    It  also  was  not  possible  to  match  the 
experimental  and  control  groups  on  the  basis  of  all  relevant  variables. 

The  study  did,  however,  meet  some  of  the  criteria  for  an  experi- 
mental design:    (a)  it  exposed  the  experimental  group  to  a  treatment 
condition;  (b)  it  employed  a  control  group  which  did  not  receive  the 
treatment;  (c)  it  compared  the  two  groups  to  determine  what  effect, 
if  any,  the  treatment  had. 

The  independent  variable  was  evaluative  feedback  from  significant 
others.    The  dependent  variable  was  self  evaluation  after  feedback,  or 
specifically,  the  amount  of  change  of  self  evaluation  as  a  result  of 
feedback. 

Population 

The  Florida  school  system  (i.e.,  Pinellas  County)  from  which  this 
study  sample  was  drawn  is  one  of  the  25  largest  school  systems  in  the 
United  States,    During  the  1978-79  school  year  its  senior  high  schools 
enrolled  over  30,000  students.    During  the  1978-79  school  year  the 
School  Board  employed  5,588  full  time  and  749  part  time  instructional 
and  administrative  personnel.    Total  expenditures  for  the  1978-79  school 
year  by  the  School  Board  were  $200,962,336.    This  included  $10,017,943 
for  debt  service,  $16,334,822  for  capital  improvement,  $13,991,819  for 
the  school  lunch  fund  and  $5,791,786  for  contracted  programs. 
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School  Population 

This  study  sample  was  drawn  from  the  population  of  Clearwater 
High  School,  which  had  3,023  F.T.E.  students  in  grades  9  through  12 
in  the  1978-79  school  year. 

Pupil  Data 

White  students  comprise  90%  of  the  student  body  and  ethnic 
minorities  10%.    The  EMR,  Learning  Disabled  and  Speech/Hearing 
Impaired  units  total  1.7%  of  the  student  body.    In  1978,  735  students 
were  graduated  from  this  high  school.    Of  this  total,  55%  entered  an 
institution  of  higher  education  or  a  technical  school.    The  average 
nonpromotion  rate  at  this  high  school  is  90  students,  or  2.8%;  the 
average  suspension  rate  is  163  students,  or  5%;  and  the  average  drop- 
out rate  is  304  students,  or  9.4%. 

Standardized  Test  Results  1978-79 

Ninth  grade.    The  average  I.Q.  for  ninth  grade  students  taking  the 
Otis-Lennon  in  November,  1978,  is  106.    On  the  Test  of  Academic 
Skills,  Level  I,  students  scored  at  the  52nd  percentile  on  the 
Reading  and  Mathematics  subtests  and  at  the  49th  percentile  on  the 
English  subtest. 

Twelfth  grade.    On  the  Test  of  Academic  Skills,  Level  II,  students 
scored  at  the  60th  percentile  on  the  Mathematics  subtest,  at  the 
53rd  on  Reading  and  at  the  50th  on  English. 
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Florida  Statewide  Assessment  Program,  October,  1978 

Approximately  95%  of  the  eleventh  grade  students  in  Clearwater 
High  School  reached  mastery  of  the  Reading  Standards  subtest  as  compared 
with  90%  who  reached  mastery  statewide.    About  80%  reached  mastery  on 
the  Writing  Standards,  compared  with  76%  statewide.    About  82%  reached 
mastery  on  the  Mathematics  Standards  as  compared  with  77%  statewide. 

On  Part  Two,  formerly  called  the  Functional  Literacy  Test,  79% 
of  the  eleventh  grade  students  at  this  high  school  passed  the  Mathematics 
Skills  Area  as  compared  with  74%  statewide.  On  the  Communications  Skills 
Area  98%  passed  as  compared  with  97%  statewide. 

This  information  is  provided  to  assist  in  making  generalizations 
and  to  determine  applicability  of  results  of  this  study  to  other  popu- 
lations. 

Sampling  Procedures 

School  Board  Approval 

Before  a  sample  could  be  chosen,  certain  required  procedures  had 
to  be  fulfilled  to  obtain  permission  to  conduct  the  study.    The  first 
step  in  this  process  was  to  prepare  a  summary  of  the  study  and  a  Student 
Consent  Form.    These  forms,  along  with  the  instruments  to  be  used  in 
the  study  were  combined  into  an  eight-page  proposal  (See  Appendices  A 
through  H).    Next,  cooperation  was  elicited  from  the  principal  of 
Clearwater  High  School.    He  reviev/ed  the  study  proposal  and  gave  his 
permission  for  the  study  to  be  conducted  in  his  school.    The  assistant 
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principal  and  the  registrar  chose  the  teacher  whose  classes  they  thought 
best  fit  the  needs  of  this  study.    When  asked  if  he  would  like  to 
participate  in  the  study  the  teacher  consented. 

The  next  step  was  to  approach  the  Pinellas  County  Superintendent 
for  Research,  Evaluation  and  Data  Processing.    The  proposal  was  presented 
to  him  with  the  request  for  School  Board  approval  to  conduct  the  study 
in  Clearwater  High  School.    The  Superintendent  approved  the  study  with 
a  few  recommendations  for  improvements. 

The  Superintendent  for  Research  then  submitted  the  request  along 
with  the  study  proposal  to  the  school  board  attorney.    The  attorney 
approved  the  study  as  submitted.    It  was  then  forwarded  to  the  School 
Board  and  Superintendent  who  subsequently  approved  it. 

Classes  for  the  Sample 

One  stipulation  for  the  study  set  by  the  Superintendent  of  Research 
was  that  the  sample  must  be  taken  from  intact  classes.    It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  Clearwater  High  School  principal 
that  choosing  students  at  random  and  calling  them  out  of  classes  would 
be  disruptive  to  the  educational  process.    Thus  the  sampling  technique 
was  cluster  rather  than  random. 

The  teacher  who  agreed  to  participate  in  the  study  taught  five 
classes  with  a  total  enrollment  of  159  students.    The  experimenter  had 
previously  decided  to  use  about  two-thirds  of  the  available  students 
for  the  experimental  group  and  the  remaining  one-third  for  the  control 
group.    It  was  felt  100  students  would  be  an  adequate  amount  to  test 
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the  study  hypothesis.    Three  of  the  class  rolls  totaled  116  students; 
it  was  decided  these  would  be  the  experimental  group.    The  remaining 
two  class  rolls  totaled  43  students;  it  was  decided  these  would  be  the 
control  group. 

The  major  reason  this  teacher  was  chosen  to  participate  in  this 
study  was  that  the  courses  he  taught,  contemporary  political  systems 
(CPS)  and  psychology,  were  felt  to  be  particularly  appropriate  for 
this  study. 

One  reason  these  classes  were  suited  for  the  study  was  that  all 
students  in  these  classes  were  seniors,  meaning  that  a  somewhat 
homogeneous  population  was  involved.    The  choice  of  this  largely 
homogeneous  twelfth  grade  population  was  in  accordance  with  a  suggestion 
by  Shrauger  and  Schoneman  (1979)  presented  in  Chapter  I.  They 
suggested  that  a  population  in  a  threatening  situation  or  functioning 
under  some  anxiety  may  be  more  receptive  to  feedback  by  others,  and  that 
these  populations  should  be  studied  regarding  the  variable  of  feedback 
receptivity.    The  hypothesis  is  that  these  individuals  may  have  fewer 
inner  resources  to  draw  upon  at  these  times  and  thus  feedback  may  become 
more  crucial . 

A  major  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  CPS  classes  was  that  the 
students  in  these  classes  are  chosen  at  random.    This  is  a  required 
course  for  all  seniors  and  classes  are  not  ability-grouped.  Students 
in  the  classes  were  chosen  at  random  by  the  computer  from  the  population 
of  all  students  taking  the  course  that  quarter.    However,  students  in  the 
psychology  classes  were  not  chosen  at  random  as  the  course  was  an 
elective. 
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A  major  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  Psychology  classes  was  that 
the  topics  of  this  study,  sex  roles  and  self  concept,  are  related  to 
course  content  in  Psychology.    It  was  thus  assumed  that  the  Psychology 
students  would  be  receptive  to  participating  in  the  study. 

The  experimental  group  included  two  Psychology  classes  and  one  CPS 
class.    This  choice  was  made  not  only  because  the  class  enrollments 
totaled  close  to  the  proposed  study  amounts.    It  was  also  based  on  the 
decision  to  mix  the  classes  to  try  to  create  as  random  a  population 
as  possible.    The  control  group  included  on  Psychology  class  and  one 
CPS  class. 

Sample 

In  choosing  the  sample,  efforts  were  made  to  insure  that  the  sample 
was  representative  of  the  larger  population  of  grade  12  students. 
However,  the  students  in  the  experimental  sample  were  not  all  in  classes 
from  which  students  were  chosen  at  random.    One  class  was  composed  of 
students  who  were  chosen  at  random  but  the  other  two  were  not.    One  of 
the  two  classes  serving  as  the  control  group  was  chosen  at  random,  but 
the  other  was  not.    Thus  part  of  the  experimental  sample  was  chosen  at 
random  and  part  of  the  control  group  was  chosen  at  random.    This  insured 
some  measure  of  representativeness  of  the  larger  grade  12  population 
for  the  study  sample. 

The  participating  teacher  warned  the  experimenter  of  high  absenteeism 
during  the  spring  months.    Consequently,  it  was  decided  that  within 
the  experimental  group  80  would  be  the  minimum  number  of  students 
acceptable  to  test  the  research  hypothesis.    A  student  was  assumed  to 
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be  a  valid  subject  in  the  experimental  group  if  the  student  scored  in 
the  masculine  or  feminine  categories    and  if  feedback  was  received 
from  a  minimum  number  of  one  significant  other  (to  be  described  at 
greater  length  later).    It  was  also  decided  that  30  would  be  the 
minimum  number  of  students  acceptable  for  the  control  group.  If 
there  had  been  too  few  students  in  the  control  group  there  would 
have  been  less  chance  that  it  would  be  a  random  sample  and  function 
as  an  adequate  control. 

It  was  decided  that  if  an  acceptable  number  of  students  were 
not  elicited  from  the  five  available  classes,  additional  students 
from  other  classes  would  be  asked  to  participate. 

Assuming  achievement  of  representativeness  and  using  information 
given  in  previous  sections,  it  is  also  assumed  that  appropriate 
generalizations  to  other  populations  can  be  made. 

The  Bem  Sex  Role  Inventory 
The  Bem  Sex  Role  Inventory  measures  masculinity  and  femininity 
as  two  independent  dimensions.    It  is  a  self-rating  instrument  on 
which  respondents  are  asked  to  indicate  on  a  seven-point  scale  the 
degree  to  which  each  trait  describes  them.    Respondents  rate  selves 
on  60  traits,  20  of  which  are  considered  feminine,  20  masculine  and 
20  neutral . 

Scoring  procedures  for  the  BSRI  were  reviewed  in  Chapter  II.  Ba- 
sically, each  student  will  have  a  Masculinity  score  and  a  Femininity 
score.    Masculinity  equals  the  mean  self-rating  for  all  masculine  items 
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and  Femininity  equals  the  mean  self-rating  for  all  endorsed  femininity 
items.    Using  these  two  scores,  Bern  classifies  subjects  into  one  of  four 
sex  role  orientations:    Masculine,  Feminine,  Androgenous  or  Undifferentiated. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  only  students  falling  into  the 
masculine  or  feminine  sex  role  were  used  to  test  the  Hq.    Before  the 
study  was  conducted,  it  was  assumed  that  some  students  would  fall  into 
either  the  Androgenous  or  the  Unidfferentiated  categories  because 
as  adolescents,  these  individuals  are  still  formulating  sex  role 
identities  (Erickson,  1957).    It  is  probable  students  are  not  confident 
enough  of  their  sexual  identities  yet  to  admit  to  exhibiting  behaviors 
and  characteristics  indicative  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Each  student's  Masculinity  and  Femininity  score  ranged  from  one 
to  seven.    A  median  point  was  computed  for  the  sum  total  of  all 
subjects'    Masculinity  scores  and  all  subjects'  Femininity  scores. 
Students  scoring  above  the  median  on  the  Masculinity  score  and  below  the 
median  on  the  Femininity  score  received  the  classification  of  masculine 
sex  role.    Those  students  scoring  above  the  median  on  the  Femininity 
score  and  below  the  median  on  the  Masculine  score  received  a  feminine 
sex  role  classification.    The  score  for  those  students  scoring  above 
the  median  on  both  scales  (Androgenous)  or  below  the  median  on  both 
scales  (Undifferentiated)  were  not  used.    Each  student  then  ceased  to 
have  a  numerical  value  for  sex  role  orientation,  but  instead  was 
assigned  a  nominal  classification. 

One  potential  problem  in  using  this  instrument  for  this  study  was 
that  the  BSRI  was  normed  on  college  students  and  has  been  used, 
according  to  the  literature,  only  with  college  students.    It  was 
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assumed,  however,  that  the  sample  used  in  this  study,  which  included 
mainly  high  school  seniors,  would  closely  approximate  that  of  the 
junior  college  sample  on  which  the  BSRI  was  normed.    This  was 
especially  indicated  by  the  above-average  percentile  ratings  of  this 
grade  12  population  on  the  Test  of  Academic  Skills. 

The  Self  Evaluation  Scale 

The  Self  Evaluation  Scale  (SES)  is  a  self-descriptive  inventory 
of  ten  traits,  six  considered  positive  and  four  negative  (See 
Appendix  G).    Students  evaluate  themselves  on  a  one  ("never")  to  ten 
("always")  scale  for  each  of  the  traits. 

Students  in  the  experimental  group  gave  the  inventory  to  significant 
others  to  evaluate  the  students  (See  Appendix  H).    Thus  for  each 
trait  the  student  had  a  pretest  score  of  from  one  to  ten,  and  a  post- 
test  score  of  from  one  to  ten.    For  each  trait  students  also  had  an 
average  of  the  evaluation  scores  of  the  significant  others. 

The  ten  traits  were  chosen  by  the  experimenter  as  those  most  likely 
to  be  significant  to  the  self  concept  of  the  high  school  senior. 
Numerous  traits  were  discussed  with  the  director  of  the  research  and 
with  persons  working  directly  with  high  school  seniors.    Those  chosen 
for  the  SES  were  the  ones  the  examiner  perceived  most  relevant  to 
high  school  seniors,  taking  into  account  discussions  with  others. 

A  small-scale  pilot  study  of  the  SES  was  conducted  with  eight 
seniors,  six  male  and  two  female.    Students  rated  selves    and  were 
rated  by  their  peers  and  the  examiner.    When  asked  their  reactions 
to  the  terms  used  in  the  SES,  students  had  no  adverse  responses. 
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Large  differences  were  noted  by  the  examiner  on  students'  self  ratings 
and  the  ratings  of  others  for  all  students  on  at  least  some  aspects. 
It  was  thus  assumed  that  the  terms  were  measuring  sensitive  aspects 
of  students'  self  concepts. 

Data  Collection  Procedures 

Pretesting 

The  experimenter  read  a  prepared  set  of  directions  to  each  class 
(See  Appendices  B  and  C).  This  was  to  insure  control  and  uniformity 
of  input  for  all  groups. 

Students  in  both  the  experimental  and  control  groups  were  given 
a  packet  of  all  the  materials  they  would  be  asked  to  complete.  Students 
in  both  groups  were  each  given  a  copy  of  Form  A  and  Form  B,  and  two 
Student  Consent  forms.    Additionally,  students  in  the  experimental 
group  were  given  five  copies  of  Form  B  with  instructions  for  the 
evaluator  and  five  self-addressed  envelopes.    Students  were  asked  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  all  materials  before  making  a  committment 
to  participate  in  the  study. 

After  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  study  materials,  students 
were  asked  to  decide  whether  they  wished  to  participate  in  the  study. 
Those  students  choosing  to  participate  were  asked  to  sign  the  Student 
Consent  Form.  They  were  asked  to  also  have  a  classmate  sign  the  form 
as  a  witness  in  the  space  provided. 
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Students  were  asked  to  write  their  names  on  the  two  inventories. 
This  was  necessary  for  purposes  of  correlating  the  study  data,  but 
students  were  assured  in  their  Student  Consent  Form  that  their  names 
would  not  be  used.    Directions  were  written  on  each  form  and  were 
easy  to  follow.    They  were  also  read  aloud  to  the  classes  to  insure 
understanding.    Both  scales  together  required  only  about  15  minutes 
to  complete. 

Upon  completing  form  A  and  form  B,  students  in  the  control  group 
were  thanked  for  their  cooperation.    Students  in  the  experimental  group 
were  asked  to  write  their  names  on  the  forms  they  would  give  to  others. 
They  were  told  to  give  the  five  forms  to  friends  who  knew  them  well. 
Students  were  asked  to  return  their  forms  to  a  large  blue  covered  box 
placed  in  the  rear  of  the  classroom.    Students  were  told  that  their 
friends  could  return  the  forms  to  the  box,  or  they  could  return  the  forms 
for  their  friends.    If  students  returned  the  forms  for  their  friends, 
they  were  asked  to  refrain  from  examining  them.    Students  were  assured 
they  would  be  given  an  average  evaluation  for  all  forms  returned  for 
each  of  them.    At  the  end  of  the  session,  students  in  the  experimental 
group  were  thanked  for  their  cooperation.    No  pretesting  session  re- 
quired more  than  one  class  period.    Students  were  told  they  had  one 
week  to  return  their  feedback  forms;  the  examiner  spoke  briefly  to 
the  experimental  classes  each  day  to  remind  them  to  return  their  forms. 
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Posttesting 

The  examiner  met  with  the  groups  two  weeks  after  the  pretesting. 
Students  in  the  control  group  were  then  asked  to  complete  Form  B  once 
again.    After  students  had  finished  Form  B,  the  examiner  explained  to 
them  the  purpose  of  the  study  and  underscored  their  importance  as  the 
control  group. 

When  meeting  with  the  experimental  group,  the  examiner  gave  each 
student  a  copy  of  Form  B  on  which  were  written  the  average  feedback 
ratings  for  each  student  on  each  of  the  ten  traits.    Students  were  also 
given  their  original  self  evaluation  on  Form  B.    The  examiner  reviewed 
and  discussed  with  the  class  the  significance  of  feedback.    The  review 
was  delivered  from  a  standardized  speech  to  insure  uniformity  of 
directions  (See  Appendix  I). 

Students  were  then  asked  to  evaluate  themselves  once  again  on 
Form  B.    After  students  had  completed  their  work  the  examiner  explained 
the  purpose  of  the  study  and  entertained  questions  regarding  it. 
Students  were  told  they  could  talk  to  the  examiner  if  they  wished  to 
talk  further  about  the  study  or  the  feedback  they  received.  The 
examiner  was  available  for  counseling  during  the  following  week. 

Data  Analysis 

After  the  pretesting,  students'  Masculinity  and  Femininity  scores 
were  computed.    Their  appropriate  sex  role  classification  was  determined 
according  to  the  BSRI  typology.    The  median  point  for  Masculinity  scores 
was  99;  the  median  point  for  Femininity  scores  was  96. 
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Students  scoring  in  the  androgynous  or  undifferentiated  categories 
continued  to  participate  throughout  the  study,  but  the  examiner 
excluded  their  data  from  analysis  procedures. 

After  the  one  week  time  period  for  returning  the  feedback  forms 
had  passed,  the  examiner  tabulated  each  person's  average  feedback 
scores.    The  data  collection  was  complete  after  the  posttest  scores  on 
Form  B  had  been  collected. 

Five  major  statistical  procedures  were  performed  on  the  data. 

The  first  statistical  technique  was  correlational.    Within  the 
experimental  group  differences  were  computed  between  each  student's 
pretest  SES  scores  and  each  student's  average  feedback  scores  (this 
difference  will  be  referred  to  as  Factor  A).    These  differences  were 
computed  for  each  of  the  ten  traits.    Next,  differences  were  computed 
between  students'  pretest  and  posttest  scores  (this  difference  will  be 
referred  to  as  Factor  B). 

Correlation  coefficients  were  computed  using  the  Pearson  Product- 
Moment  Correlation  procedure  to  determine  the  relationship  between 
Factor  A  (the  difference  between  student  pretest  scores  and  feedback 
scores)  and  Factor  B  (the  difference  between  student  pretest  and  posttest 
scores).    The  coefficients  were  computed  using  the  Statistical  Analysis 
Systems  (SAS). 

Fisher's  test  for  independent  correlation  coefficients    was  then 
applied  to  the  masculine  and  feminine  groups'  sets  of  correlation 
coefficients  for  the  relationship  of  Factor  A  and  Factor  B. 

The  second  statistical  analysis  involved  the  computation  of  the 
relationship  of  Factor  A  to  Factor  B  for  the  ten  aspects  of  self  concept 
when  the  divisions  of  masculine  and  feminine  sex  roles  were  removed. 
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The  Pearson  Product-Moment  Correlation  technique  was  applied  to 
determine  if  any  aspects  remained  consistently  stable  or  changed 
consistently  in  the  population  as  a  whole  when  the  variable  of  sex  role 
classification  was  removed.    This  procedure  was  executed  using  SAS  also. 

The  third  statistical  technique  also  involved  the  application  of 
the  Pearson  Product-Moment  Correlational  technique  using  SAS.  Within 
the  control  group  reliability  coefficients  were  computed  for  students' 
prestest  and  posttest  scores. 

The  fourth  statistical  technique  was  an  analysis  of  variance 
(ANOVA)  performed  using  the  Biomedical  Computer  Programs,  P-Series. 
This  ANOVA,  performed  within  the  control  group,  examined  the  variables  of 
sex  role  classification  and  pretest  and  posttest  scores.    This  was  done 
to  determine  whether  either  class  in  the  control  group  changed  posttest 
scores  significantly  without  benefit  of  treatment. 

The  fifth  statistical  technique  was  the  application  of  an  analysis 
of  covariance  (ANOCOVA)  for  data  from  the  combined  four  groups.  This 
procedure  utilized  SAS.    The  four  groups  analyzed  were  the  experimental 
masculine,  experimental  feminine,  control  group  masculine  and  control 
group  feminine.    The  ANOCOVA  analyzed  data  for  the  groups'  pretest  and 
posttest  scores  to  determine  if  any  of  the  groups'  scores  changed 
significantly  on  the  basis  of  sex  role  classification  (masculine, 
feminine),  group  membership  (experimental,  control)  or  any  interaction 
of  these. 
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Limitations  of  Internal  Validity 

One  of  the  major  threats  to  the  internal  validity  of  a  test  given 
to  high  school  students  is  the  nature  of  the  high  school  student.  The 
adolescent's  physical  and  emotional  cycles  are  subject  to  a  great  deal 
of  fl uctutation.    Emotion  and  fatigue  are  major  influences  on  student 
performances  and  work  quality.    Adolescents'  relationships  are  frequently 
emotional  and  are  causes  of  frustration  and  depression.    Students  do  not 
always  sleep  regularly;  they  may    keep  irregular  hours  by  working, 
socializing  or  studying.    The  examiner  can  do  little  to  control  the 
basic  nature  of  the  adolescent.    It  is  assumed  that  utilizing  a  control 
group  helped  account  for  these  fluctuations  in  behavior  of  students  in 
the  study.    It  is  assumed  that  the  large  number  of  students  required  for 
the  study  also  helped  account  for  student  variance. 

Both  inventories  ask  students  to  describe  themselves.    It  is 
possible  students  became  bored  answering  these  numerous  terms  and  began 
to  answer  carelessly.    They  may  have  developed  "mind  sets"  about  the 
terms  and  failed  to  consider  each  one  individually.    Attempts  were  made 
to  counteract  the  possibility  of  these  effects  through  establishing  a 
serious  atmosphere  for  the  testing.    In  the  instructions  students  were 
asked  to  carefully  consider  each  adjective  before  they  described 
themselves  (see  Appendices  B  and  C).    They  were  assured  that  although 
many  of  the  items  were  similar,  they  were  each  important. 

It  is  possible  students  were  unmotivated  when  asked  to  take  Form  B 
the  second  time.    They  had  seen  it  before,  so  they  may  have  been 
careless  in  responding.    Attempts  to  counteract  these  effects  were  made 
through  the  instructions  given  to  students  before  the  posttesting.  In 
the  instructions  students  were  encouraged  to  use  care  in  answering  for 
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the  second  time  (see  Appendices  I  and  J).    One  advantage  of  this 
situation  was  that  because  students  had  been  exposed  to  a  variety  of 
fairly  common  adjectives  on  the  BSRI  and  the  SES  during  the  pretesting, 
they  probably  did  not  remember  after  a  two-week  period  what  their 
pretest  responses  were.    Thus  the  danger  of  automatic  replication  was 
minimal . 

It  is  assumed  that  factors  such  as  history  and  maturation  would 
have  minimum  effect  since  the  period  between  testing  sessions  was  only 
two  weeks.    There  were  no  droupouts  from  the  study  during  that  period. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 


Overview 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  clarify  the  influence  of  sex  role 
on  self  concept  formation  in  high  school  seniors.  Previous  chapters 
have  established  a  rationale  for  the  study,  reviewed  literature  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  and  outlined  research  procedures.    This  chapter 
will  present  statistical  analyses  of  results. 

Resulting  Sample 

Eighty  students  participated  in  the  experimental  group.    Of  these, 
42  were  male  and  38  female.    Thirty  students  participated  in  the 
control  group,  19  male  and  11  female.    Mean  scores  and  standard 
deviations  for  the  experimental  and  control  groups  on  the  SES  pretest 
and  posttest  can  be  found  in  Table  VIII,  Chapter  IV. 

Relationships  Among  Masculine  and  Feminine  Scores  in  Experimental  Group 

The  Statistical  Analysis  System  (SAS)  was  used  to  determine  the 
Pearson  Product-Moment  Correlation  Coefficients  for  both  the  experimental 
group  feminine  and  masculine  sex  role  scores  for  the  relationships 
between  Factor  A  and  Factor  B.    This  was  to  determine  the  strength 
of  the  relationship  between  discrepant  feedback  (Factor  A)  and 
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change  in  self  evaluation  (Factor  B).  Means  and  standard  deviations  for 
Factor  A  (pretest  scores  minus  feedback  scores)  and  Factor  B  (pretest 
scores  minus  posttest  scores)  are  presented  in  Table  I  (masculine  sex 
role)  and  Table  II  (feminine  sex  role).  Correlation  coefficients  for 
the  relationships  between  Factor  A  and  Factor  B  also  are  presented  in 
Tables  I  and  II. 

The  correlation  coefficients  for  the  masculine  sex  role  group  were 
high;  only  two  were  below  .69  (.58  and  .59).    Thus  a  strong  relation- 
ship between  Factor  A  and  Factor  B  is  indicated.    An  examination  of  the 
correlation  coefficients  for  the  feminine  sex  role  data  indicates  a 
weaker  relationship  between  Factors  A  and  B  than  for  the  masculine 
group.    For  the  feminine  group  the  lowest  correlation  (Aspect  3, 
"Inconsiderate")  was  .37,  and  the  others  ranged  from  .53  to  .87. 

To  determine  whether  significant  differences  existed  between  the 
masculine  sex  role  and  feminine  sex  role  groups,  further  analyses  were 
completed.    Fisher's  test  for  independent  correlation  coefficients  was 
applied  to  the  masculine  sex  role  and  feminine  sex  role  groups  of 
correlation  coefficients.    None  of  the  pairs  of  correlation  coefficients 
indicated  a  significant  difference. 

Stability  of  Self  Concept  Aspects 
Using  SAS,  the  Pearson  Product-Moment  Correlation  Coefficients 
were  computed  for  the  relationship  of  Factor  A  to  Factor  B  for  all  80 
students  in  the  experimental  group.    This  was  to  determine  whether 
discrepant  feedback  (Factor  A)  related  to  change  in  self  evaluation 
(Factor  B)  differently  for  different  aspects  of  self  concept.    That  is. 
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TABLE  I 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  FACTORS  A  AND  B  AND 
CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  THEIR  RELATIONSHIP  ON  SES 
SCORES  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  MASCULINE  SEX  ROLE  GROUP 

(N  =  42) 


van  ao  i  e 

rieans 
(SD) 

van  ao  i  e 

neans 
(SD) 

r 

AT 

-.37 

Bl 

-.69 

.77 

(2.34) 

(2.03) 

A2 

.05 

B2 

.07 

.59 

(1.07) 

(  .97) 

A3 

-.02 

B3 

-.74 

.69 

(2.29) 

(2.04) 

A4 

.31 

B4 

.07 

.69 

(1.03) 

(  .92) 

A5 

-.35 

B5 

.07 

.72 

(1.36) 

(  .92) 

A6 

-1.26 

B6 

-1 .12 

.75 

(2.38) 

(2.04) 

A7 

-.51 

B7 

-.62 

.69 

(1.27) 

(1.55) 

AS 

.6 

B8 

.48 

.58 

(1.74) 

(  .86) 

A9 

.56 

B9 

.17 

.70 

(1.32) 

(1.31) 

AlO 

-.47 

BIO 

-.29 

.81 

(2.45) 

(2.05) 

*  p  <  .05 
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TABLE  II 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  FACTORS  A  AND  B  AND 
CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  THEIR  RELATIONSHIP  ON  SES 
SCORES  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  FEMININE  SEX  ROLE  GROUP 

(N  =  38) 


Variable 

Means 
(SD) 

Variabl e 

Means 
(SD) 

r 

Al 

-.71 

Bl 

-  42 

.83 

(2."l4) 

(1.27) 

A? 

.  1 6 

U  L. 

-  02 

74 

(  ^86) 

(  .59) 

no 

_  on 

DO 

.  o  / 

(1.4  ) 

(1.16) 

A4 

.20 

B4 

.21 

.53 

(1.03) 

(  .62) 

A5 

-.10 

B5 

-.16 

.62 

(  .99) 

(  .72) 

A6 

-1  .24 

B6 

-1 . 

.87 

(2.56) 

(2.1  ) 

A7 

.31 

B7 

.45 

.71 

(2.05) 

(1.66) 

AS 

1 .52 

B8 

.74 

.53 

(1.87) 

(1.13) 

A9 

.36 

B9 

.29 

.54 

(1.1  ) 

(  .73) 

AlO 

-.79 

BIO 

-.37 

.67 

(2.59) 

(2.1  ) 

*  p  <  .05 
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did  some  aspects  remain  more  stable  or  fluctuate  more  when  the  charac- 
teristic of  sex  role  was  removed? 

Means  and  standard  deviations  for  Factors  A  and  B  for  the  experi- 
mental group  are  presented  in  Table  III.  Correlation  coefficients  for 
the  relationship  between  Factors  A  and  B  also  are  presented  in  Table  III. 

Examination  of  the  correlation  coefficients  indicates  strong  rela- 
tionships between  Factor  A  and  Factor  B  for  all  aspects  of  self  concept. 
This  implies  that  all  aspects  of  self  concept  indicate  a  relationship 
between  feedback  and  changes  in  self  concept  in  the  experimental  group. 
Apparently  no  aspects  indicate  a  significantly  stronger  relationship 
than  other  aspects.    Aspect  8  ("Attractive")  does  indicate  the  weakest 
relationship,  while  Aspect  6  ("Irritable")  indicates  the  strongest 
relationship. 

Reliability  of  the  Self  Esteem  Scale 
Test-retest  reliability  coefficients  were  computed,  using  the 
Pearson  Product-Moment  Correlation  technique  in  SAS  for  the  SES 
scores  in  the  control  group.    Results  of  these  computations,  plus 
means  and  standard  deviations  for  pretest  and  posttest  scores,  are 
presented  in  Table  IV. 

Examination  of  the  reliability  coefficients  does  not  indicate 
a  consistent  pattern  for  students  across  the  two-week  period. 
Scores  fluctuated  most  for  Aspect  3  ("Inconsiderate";  r  =  .23)  and 
Aspect  7  ("Self  Reliant";  r  =  .29).    Scores  were  most  reliable  for 
Aspect  1  ("Inefficient";  r  =  .75)  and  Aspect  8  ("Attractive"; 
r  =  .85). 
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TABLE  III 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  FACTORS  A  AND  B  AND 
CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  THEIR  RELATIONSHIP 


ON  SES  SCORES 

OF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL 
(N  =  80) 

GROUP 

Variable 

Means 
(SD) 

Variabl e 

Means 
(SD) 

r 

Al 

-.53 
(2.24) 

Bl 

-.56 
(1.71) 

.77 

A2 

.1 

(  .97) 

B2 

.03 
(  .81) 

.63 

A3 

-.63 
(1.95) 

B3 

-.36 
(1.72) 

.63 

A4 

.26 
(1.03) 

B4 

.14 
(  .79) 

.61 

A5 

-.23 

n  ?()) 

B5 

-.04 

I  83) 

.66 

A6 

-1 .25 
(2.45) 

B6 

-1 .06 
(2.06) 

.81 

A7 

-.12 
(1.73) 

B7 

-.11 
(1 .68) 

.71 

A8 

1  .04 
(.185) 

B8 

.6 

(1.0  ) 

.56 

A9 

.47 
(1.22) 

B9 

.23 

(1.07) 

.63 

AlO 

-.62 
(2.51) 

BIO 

-.33 
(2.06) 

.74 

*  p  <  .05 
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TABLE  IV 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR  PRETEST  AND  POSTTEST 
SCORES  AND  RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENTS  ON  THE  SES 
FOR  THE  CONTROL  GROUP 

(N  =  30) 


Variable 

Means 
(SD) 

Variabl  e 

Means 
(SD) 

r 

Pre  1 

7.3 
(1.37) 

Post  1 

7.57 
(1.3  ) 

.75 

Pre  2 

2.57 
(1.22) 

Post  2 

2.5 
(1 .25) 

.60 

Pre  3 

7.3 
(1.66) 

Post  3 

7.93 
(1.2  ) 

.23 

Pre  4 

2.33 
(1.3  ) 

Post  4 

2.1 
(  .8) 

.46 

Pre  5 

2.2 
(1.75) 

Post  5 

2.17 
(1 .29) 

.55 

Pre  6 

6.4 

(2.09) 

Post  6 

6.4 
(1 .79) 

.49 

Pre  7 

2.97 
(1 .85) 

Post  7 

2.7 

(1 .58) 

.29 

Pre  8 

3.7 

(1.68) 

Post  8 

3.67 
(1 .83) 

.85 

Pre  9 

2.67 
(1 .45) 

Post  9 

2.33 
(1 .21 ) 

.42 

Pre  10 

7.2 
(1.95) 

Post  10 

7.2 
(1.67) 

.63 

*  p  <  .05 
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Control  Group  Analysis 
A  repeated  measures  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  was  performed 
for  the  control  group,  using  the  Biomedical  Computer  Programs,  P-Series. 
The  variables  analyzed  were  sex  role  classification  (masculine, 
feminine),  test  (pre,  post)  and  the  interaction  of  these  two  variables. 
Means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  four  groups  (masculine  pretest 
and  posttest  and  feminine  pretest  and  posttest)  of  scores  are  presented 
in  Table  V. 

The  ANOVA  for  the  control  group  is  presented  in  Table  VI.  These 
data  indicate  that  none    of  the  groups'  mean  scores    was  significantly 
different  from  any  other  groups'  for  any  of  the  ten  aspects. 

Analysis  of  Covariance  for  the  Combined  Data 
Using  SAS,  an  analysis  of  covariance  (ANOCOVA)  was  computed  for 
the  four  major  group  means:    experimental  masculine,  experimental 
feminine,  control  masculine  and  control  feminine.    This  was  done  to 
determine  whether  posttest  SES  scores  for  any  of  the  groups  changed 
significantly  more  than  any  other  groups  as  a  result  of  discrepant 
feedback.    Variables  analyzed  were  group  membership  (experimental, 
control),  sex  role  orientation  (masculine,  feminine)  and  the  interaction 
of  the  two. 

Means  and  standard  deviations  for  pretest  and  posttest  scores  and 
adjusted  means  are  presented  in  Table  VII.    The  ANOCOVA  is  presented 
in  Table  VIII.    Three  aspects  indicated  significant  differences  among 
groups.    For  Aspect  4,  "Friendly,"  a  significant  difference  for  sex 
role  was  indicated.    The  masculine  groups'  adjusted  mean  was  2.07,  while 
the  feminine  groups'  adjusted  mean  was  1.77.    The  feminine  group  rated 
themselves  as  significantly  more  friendly  than  the  masculine  group. 
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TABLE  V 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  FOR 
CONTROL  GROUP  CELLS  ON  THE  SES 

[Masculine  =1,  (N  =  19);  Feminine  =2,  (N  =  11)] 


Aspect 

Pre  1 

Post  1 

Pre  2 

Post  2 

(1)  Inefficient 

7.32 

7.58 

7.27 

7.55 

(1.42) 

(1.39) 

(1.35) 

(1.21) 

(2)  Fun 

2.53 

2  37 

2.63 

2. 73 

(1.17) 

(1.3  ) 

(1.36) 

(1  J9) 

(3)  Inconsiderate 

7.1 

8.0 

7.64 

7.82 

(1.79) 

(1 .33) 

(1.43) 

(  .98) 

(4)  Friendly 

2.26 

2.21 

2.45 

1.9 

(1 .28) 

(  .92) 

(1 .37) 

(  .54) 

(5)  Loyal 

2.21 

2.1 

2.18 

2.27 

(1.4  ) 

(1.37) 

(2.32) 

(1.19) 

(6)  Irritable 

6.53 

6.32 

6.18 

6.55 

(1.78) 

(1.8  ) 

(2.64) 

(1.86) 

(7)  Self  Reliant 

2.58 

2.47 

3.64 

3.09 

(1.39) 

(1.35) 

(2.38) 

(1.92) 

(8)  Attractive 

3.26 

3.32 

4.45 

4.27 

(1.66) 

(1.63) 

(1.51) 

(2.05) 

(9)  Likable 

2.79 

2.37 

2.45 

2.27 

(1 .58) 

(1.16) 

(1.21) 

(1 .35) 

[10)  Negative  Attitude 

7.32 

7.47 

7.0 

6.73 

(1.97) 

(1.5  ) 

(2.0  ) 

(1.9  ) 
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TABLE  VI 

ANOVA  FOR  THE  CONTROL  GROUP  MEANS  ON  THE  SES 

(N  =  30) 


Aspect 


Source 


Sum  of 
Squares 


DF 


Mean 
Squares 


(1) 


MF 

Error 

Time 
TM 

Error 


0.020 
90.713 

1 .000 
0.000 
12.93 


1 

28 

1 

1 

28 


0.020 
3.240 

1 .000 
0.000 
0.462 


0.01 


2.17 
0.00 
0.00 


(2) 


MF 

Error 

Time 
TM 

Error 


0.766 
70.167 

0.016 
0.216 
17.718 


1 

28 

1 
1 

28 


0.766 
2.506 

0.016 
0.216 
0.633 


0.31 


0.02 
0.34 


(3) 


MF 

Error 

Time 
TM 

Error 


0.425 
74.258 

4.037 
1 .770 
45.713 


1 

28 

1 
1 

28 


0.425 
2.652 

4.037 
1 .770 
1.633 


0.16 


2.47 
1 .08 


(4) 


MF 

Error 

Time 
TM 

Error 


0.042 
47.641 

1  .246 
0.846 
18.837 


1 

28 

1 
1 

28 


0.042 
1 .701 

1 .246 
0.846 
0.673 


0.02 


1 .85 
1 .26 


*  p  <  .05 
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TABLE  VI 
(CONTINUED) 


Aspect 


Source 


Sum  of 
Squares 


DF 


Mean 
Squares 


(5) 


MF 

Error 

Time 
TM 

Error 


0.067 
104.416 

0.001 
0.134 
32.349 


1 

28 

1 
1 

28 


0.067 
3.729 

0.001 
0.134 
1 .155 


0.02 


0.00 
0.12 


(6) 


MF 

Error 

Time 
TM 

Error 


0.046 
163.354 

0.082 
1  .148 
55.852 


1 

28 

1 

1 

28 


0.046 
5.834 

0.082 
1 .148 
1 .995 


0.01 


0.04 
0.58 


(7) 


(8) 


MF 

Error 

Time 
TM 

Error 
MF 

Error 

Time 
TM 

Error 


9.769 
100.565 

1 .475 
0.675 
60.258 

16.077 
149.407 

0.058 
0.191 
13.292 


1 

28 

1 
1 

28 
1 

28 

1 
1 

28 


9.769 
3.592 

1 .475 
0.675 
2.152 

16.077 
5.336 

0.058 
0.191 
0.475 


2.72 


0.69 
0.31 


3.01 


0.12 
0.40 


*  p  <  .05 
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TABLE  VI 
(CONTINUED) 


Aspect 


Source 


Sum  of 
Squares 


DF 


Mean 
Squares 


(9) 


MF 

Error 

Time 
TM 

Error 


0.646 
72.354 

1.266 
0.199 
30.134 


1 

28 

1 

1 

28 


0.646 
2.584 

1  .266 
0.199 
1.076 


0.25 


1.18 
0.19 


(10) 


MF 

Error 

Time 
TM 

Error 


3.930 
151.670 

0.046 
0.646 
35.354 


1 

28 

1 
1 

28 


3.930 
5.417 

0.046 
0.646 
1 .263 


0.73 


0.04 
0.51 


*  p  <  .05 
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TABLE  VIII 

ANOCOVA  FOR  THE  FOUR  STUDY  GROUP  MEANS  ON  THE  SES 


Aspect    Source                           df      Sum  of  Mean  F 

Squares  Squares 

(1)     Treatment  (T)                  1          .625  .625  .48 

Masculine-Feminine  (S)     1          .362  .362  .28 

T  X  S                               1           .289  .289  .22 

Error                           105     138.083  1.315 


(2)     Treatment  (T)  1  1.076  1.076  1.85 

Masculine-Feminine  (S)     1  .525  .525  .90 

T  X  S  1  .423  .423  .73 

Error  105  60.907  .580 


(3)  Treatment  (T)  1  .028  .028  .01 
Masculine-Feminine  (S)  1  1.095  1.095  .58 
T  X  S  1  .575  .575  .31 
Error  105  197.018  1.876 

(4)  Treatment  (T)  1  .175  .175  .50 
Masculine-Feminine  (S)      1  1.788  1.788  5.10  * 
T  X  S  1  .101  .101  .29 
Error  105  36.812  .351 


(5)     Treatment  (T)  1  .187  .187  .31 

Masculine-Feminine  (S)  1  .409  .409  .67 

T  X  S  1  .032  .032  .05 

Error  105  64.141  .611 


*  p  <  .05 
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TABLE  VIII 
(CONTINUED) 


Aspect  Source 


df 


Sum  of 
Squares 


Mean 
Squares 


(6)       Treatment  (T)  1  11.571 

Masculine-Feminine  (S)     1  .666 

T  X  S  1  .561 

Error  105  231.501 


11 


571 
.666 
.561 
2.205 


5.25* 
.30 
.25 


(7)       Treatment  (T)  1  .216 

Masculine-Feminine  (S)  1  .025 

T  X  S  1  1 .991 

Error  105  183.936 


.216 
.025 
1 .991 
1 .752 


.12 
.01 
1.14 


(8)       Treatment  (T)  1  8.475 

Masculine-Feminine  (S)     1  .132 

T  X  S  1  .358 

Error  105  88.125 


8.475 
.132 
.358 
.839 


10.10** 
.16 
.43 


(9)       Treatment  (T)  1  .965 

Masculine-Feminine  (S)  1  .373 

T  X  S  1  .436 

Error  105  86.501 


.965 
.373 
.436 
.824 


1.17 
.45 
.53 


(10)       Treatment  (T)  1  2.856 

Masculine-Feminine  (S)     1  3.736 

T  X  S  1  .755 

Error  105  222.749 


2.856 
3.736 
.755 
2.121 


1 .35 
1 .76 
.36 


*  p  <  .05 
**  p  <  .01 
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For  Aspect  6,  "Irritable,"  a  significant  difference  was  indicated  for 
group  membership.    The  adjusted  mean  for  the  experimental  group  on 
this  aspect  was  7.1,  while  the  adjusted  mean  for  the  control  group 
was  6.35.    The  experimental  group  rated  themselves  as  significantly 
less  irritable  than  the  control  group  rated  themselves.    For  Aspect  8, 
"Attractive,"  a  significant  difference  was  indicated  for  group  member- 
ship.   The  adjusted  mean  for  the  experimental  group  was  2.88,  while 
the  adjusted  mean  for  the  control  group  was  3.52.    The  experimental 
group  rated  themselves  as  being  more  attractive  than  the  control 
group  rated  themselves. 


I 
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CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION 

Overview 

This  research  was  an  attempt  to  clarify  some  factors  influencing 
differences  in  self  concept  formation  among  high  school  students. 
Similarities,  but  not  conclusive  relationships,  were  demonstrated 
between  the  masculine  sex  role  and  the  Objective  Self  Awareness  theory 
of  self  concept  formation.    Similarities  were  also  demonstrated  between 
the  feminine  sex  role  and  the  Symbolic  Interactionist  theory  of  self 
concept  formation.    Research  was  conducted  with  high  school  seniors  to 
test  two  hypotheses.    The  first  hypothesis  stated  that  masculine  and 
feminine  sex  role  students  would  indicate    no  differences  in  their 
tendencies  to  be  influenced  by  feedback  from  significant  others  (in  this 
instance,  peers).    This  hypothesis  was  tested  by  classifying  students' 
sex  roles  as  masculine  or  feminine  using  the  Bern  Sex  Role  Inventory,  and 
then  examining  their  pre-  and  posttest  feedback  ratings  on  the  Self 
Esteem  Scale.    The  second  hypothesis  tested  stated  that  students  would 
not  be  influenced  to  change  any  of  the  ten  SES  aspects  more  than  any 
other  aspects.    This  hypothesis  was  tested  by  examining  the  relationship 
among  differences  in  feedback  and  amount  of  student  self  rating  change 
for  all  ten  SES  aspects.    The  research  also  utilized  a  control  group  for 
whom  SES  reliability  scores  and  analysis  of  variance  results  were 
determined.    This  chapter  includes  a  discussion  of  the  implications  of 
the  results  of  the  data  analysis. 
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Limitations  of  External  Validity 
Before  discussion  of  this  study's  results,  threats  to  external 
validity  will  be  reviewed.    Attempts  were  made  to  collect  a  random 
sample  from  a  population.    Some  of  the  students  participating  in  the 
study  were  drawn  from  classes  chosen  at  random  and  some  were  not.  Thus 
it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  students  in  this  study  are  representative 
of  all  high  school  seniors.    However,  demographic  information  provided 
elsewhere  in  this  study  indicates  that,  academically,  students  in  this 
high  school  score  near  the  level  of  national  norms  on  standardized 
testing.    Thus,  to  the  extent  that  the  sample  has  demonstrated  re- 
presentativeness of  the  school  population,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be 
approximately  representative  of  high  school  seniors.    Examination  of 
the  demographic  data  provided  should  assist  in  determining  general iza- 
bility  of  these  results  to  other  populations. 

Reactive  effects  to  pretesting  may  have  been  operating.  The 
somewhat  tenuous  nature  of  the  adolescent  self  concept  may  prompt  stu- 
dents to  evaluate  themselves  in  the  way  they  would  like  to  be,  rather 
than  the  way  they  really  are.    It  is  not  known  whether  some  students 
or  groups  of  students  might  perceive  themselves  more  objectively  than 
others  perceive  themselves. 

Reactive  effects  to  the  feedback  may  have  been  operating.  Some 
students  correctly  surmised  that  the  study  was,  in  part,  an  attempt  to 
try  to  persuade  them  to  change  their  self  ratings  through  peer 
influence.    Attempts  were  made  to  prevent  extreme  influences  either  in 
the  direction  towards  or  away  from  peer  evaluation.    This  was  done 
through  presenting  students  a  balanced  evaluation  of  the  importance  of 
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feedback  (see  Appendix  I).    It  is  not  known  whether  these  students  are 
more  or  less  influenced  by  their  peers  than  the  larger  population  of 
high  school  seniors. 

It  is  assumed  that  some  error  variance  is  operating  in  any  experi- 
mental or  quasi -experimental  design.    Efforts  have  been  made  to  control 
for  error  variance  in  this  study,  and  it  is  assumed  that  no  major 
sources  of  error  variance  were  operating. 

Operational  Statements 
The  final  consideration  in  the  data  analysis  was  the  question  of 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  null  hypotheses.    The  hypothesis 
stating  there  is  no  relationship  between  high  school  students'  sex 
role  classification  and  tendency  to  change  self  evaluation  as  a 
result  of  discrepant  evaluative  feedback  is  not  rejected.  The 
hypothesis  stating  there  are  no  aspects  of  self  concept  that  high 
school  students  change  more  than  other  aspects  or  resist  changing 
more  than  other  aspects  as  a  result  of  discrepant  evaluative  feed- 
back is  not  rejected. 

Relationship  Among  Masculine  and  Feminine  Scores  in  Experimental  Group 
Results  of  the  first  set  of  data  analyses  indicated  that  the  null 
hypothesis  related  to  these  data  was  supported.    The  theory  that  persons 
classified  in  a  feminine  sex  role  would  be  more  influenced  by  others' 
evaluations  was  not  supported.    Not  only  were  there  no  significant 
differences  between  masculine  and  feminine  groups'  tendencies  to  change 
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self  evaluation  on  the  basis  of  discrepant  feedback  from  others;  the 
masculine  group  indicated  stronger  relationships  between  discrepant 
feedback  (Factor  A)  and  change  in  self  evaluation  (Factor  B)  for  six  of 
the  ten  aspects.    The  average  masculine  group  correlation  for  all  ten 
aspects  was  69.9;  for  the  feminine  group  it  was  61.4.    Thus  the  tendency 
seems  to  be  in  the  opposite  direction  of  the  proposed  theory. 

The  masculine  sex  group  indicated  a  stronger  relationship  between 
Factor  A  and  Factor  B  for  the  characteristics  of  "Inconsiderate," 
"Friendly,"  "Loyal,"  "Attractive,"  "Likable,"  and  "Negative  Attitude." 
The  feminine  sex  role  group  indicated  a  stronger  relationship  between 
Factor  A  and  Factor  B  for  the  characteristics  of  "Inefficient,"  "Fun," 
"Irritable,"  and  "Self  Reliant."    Both  groups  indicateda  tendency  to  be 
influenced  by  others  for  two  negative  characteristics  and  for  other 
positive  characteristics.    No  pattern  of  relationships  for  either  groups' 
set  of  characteristics  is  immediately  apparent. 

Several  explanations  for  the  tendency  of  the  masculine  sex  role 
group  to  be  more  influenced  by  others  are  possible.    First,  the  proposed 
theory,  while  logically  reasoned,  may  not  in  fact  be  operating  in  reality. 
Or,  second,  either  the  BSRI  or  the  SES  is  subject  to  measurement  fallacies. 
Either  instrument  may  not  be  accurately  measuring  variables  related  to 
this  theory.    The  BSRI  may  not  be  measuring  masculinity  and/or  femininity 
as  they  relate  to  the  proposed  theory.    The  SES  demonstrates  questionable 
reliability.    Third,  the  students  may  not  be  responding  accurately  or 
honestly.    This  possibility  will  be  discussed  more  later.    It  is  not 
possible  to  say  whether  any  or  all  of  these  factors  were  operating  to 
produce  the  tendencies  indicated.    Further  research  would  be  necessary 
to  determine  why  the  results  pointed  to  a  tendency  in  the  direction 
opposite  from  that  reasoned. 
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Gold  and  Mann  have  suggested  the  existence  of  a  conscious  and  un- 
conscious level  of  self  esteem  (Gold  &  Mann,  1972;  Mann,  1976).  From 
studies  completed  with  delinquent  males  and  with  15  to  18  year  old  boys 
reported  to  be  representative  of  all  boys  in  that  age  group  in  the  48 
states,  Gold  and  Mann  concluded  that  although  adolescents  in  their  studies 
often  evaluated  themselves  highly  on  conscious  self  esteem  scales,  these 
reports  were  not  always  accurate.    Gold  and  Mann  defined  "unconscious" 
self  esteem  measures,  and  claimed  that  adolescents  scoring  high  on 
conscious  measures  often  scored  low  on  unconscious  measures.  Apparently 
many  of  these  adolescents  express  a  kind  of  "false  bravado"  or  "false 
front,"  in  trying  to  convince  themselves  of  their  positive  attributes. 

It  may  be  possible  to  draw  an  analogy  between  the  adolescents  in 
Gold  and  Mann's  study  and  the  students  participating  in  this  study. 
This  analogy  may  be  feasible  particularly  in  relationship  to  student 
responses  on  the  BSRI.    To  attain  the  classification  of  "masculine  sex 
role"  on  the  BSRI  persons  must  rate  themselves  high  on  adjectives  such 
as  "Self  Reliant,"    "Independent,"  "Strong  Personality,"  "Self  Sufficient," 
"Leadership  Abilities,"  "Acts  as  a  Leader,"  and  "Individualistic." 
These  are  traits  which  many  adolescents  ascribe  to  themselves  long  before 
they  are  true  in  reality.    It  may  well  be  that  many  students  evidence 
Mann's  "false  bravado;"  they  like  to  think  of  themselves  as  being  more 
independent  than  they  really  are.    In  fact,  it  may  be  that  the  students 
who  "protest  the  most"  may  actually  be  the  least  independent  of  all, 
hence  probably  the  most  easily  influenced  by  their  peers.    This  could 
possibly  explain  why  the  masculine  sex  role  group  appeared  to  be  more 
influenced  by  evaluative  peer  feedback  than  the  feminine  sex  role  group. 
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The  relatively  weak  relationship  between  peer  evaluation  and 
change  in  self  evaluation  in  the  feminine  group  may  be  explained  by 
Cox  and  Bauer's  (1964)  theory,  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report.  When 
they  found  that  traditional  sex  role  women  were  less  likely  to  change 
evaluations  when  coerced  than  less  traditional  women,  they  hypothesized 
that  the  traditional  women  were  reacting  defensively.    It  may  be  that  the 
feminine  sex  role  students  were  aware  of  the  efforts  to  change  their  self 
evaluations  and  defensively  chose  not  to  be  influenced.    Or  they  may  be 
aware  of  their  greater  sensitivity  and  consciously  work  to  combat  it. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  any  of  these  factors  were 
instrumental  in  producing  the  results  of  this  study.    It  may  be  that,  as 
indicated  by  the  test  of  the  null  hypotheses  in  this  study,  the  theory  is 
not  supported  in  reality. 

Stability  of  Self  Concept  Aspects 
None  of  the  self  concept  aspects  appeared  to  indicate  a  stronger 
relationship  between  Factor  A  (amount  of  discrepant  feedback)  and  Factor 
B  (amount  of  discrepant  feedback  change).    It  would  appear  that  none  of 
the  given  ten  aspects  were  more  sensitive  than  any  of  the  others  in  terms 
of  total  group  averages. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  aspect  "Irritable"    indicated  the 
weakest  relationship  (r  =  .56),  meaning  students  were  least  influenced  by 
others  on  this  aspect.    The  aspect  students  were  most  influenced  by  was 
"Attractive"  (r  =  .81).      Students  would  appear  to  be  least  confident  of 
this  self  aspect  than  any  others.    This  finding  is  not  surprising,  since 
it  is  assumed  that  adolescents  place  a  particularly  high  value  on  their 
personal  appearance,  and  frequently  conform  to  social  trends  regarding 
appearance. 
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Aspect  1,  "Inefficient,"  was  another  trait  for  which  students 
indicated  a  strong  tendency  to  change  self  evaluation  (r  =  .77)  as  a 
function  of  peer  evaluation.    No  particular  rationale  for  the  importance 
of  others'  evaluations  for  this  aspect  is  apparent.    It  is  difficult  to 
assume  that  students  may  be  sensitive  to  this  aspect  because  it  is  a 
negative  one,  when  the  aspect  indicating  the  weakest  relationship, 
"Irritable,"  is  also  a  negative  one.    In  fact,  an  assumption  could 
readily  be  made  that  individuals  would  be  more  knowledgeable  and  confident 
of  their  levels  of  "Inefficiency"  than  their  levels  of  "Irritability." 
It  would  seem  reasonable  that  others  could  make  more  accurate  judgements 
regarding  one's  "Irritability"  than  one's  "Inefficiency."    It  is  thus 
unclear  why  these  two  negative  aspects  correlated  at  their  particular 
levels  of  significance. 

Thus  the  null  hypothesis  is  supported  which  states  that  students  are 
not  significantly  influenced  more  for  one  of  these  aspects  than  any  others. 
It  is  possible  that  sources  of  unrelated  variance  were  operating  to 
produce  these  results,  but  no  major  sources  other  than  those  mentioned 
earlier  have  been  identified.    It  may  be  rewarding  to  explore  this 
hypothesis  with  other  groups  to  determine  whether  scoring  variations 
exist  in  other  populations. 

Control  Group  Reliability 
The  reliability  coefficients  for  the  30  persons  in  the  control  group 
were  not  strong.    They  ranged  from  .23  (Aspect  3,  "Inconsiderate")  and 
.29  (Aspect  7,  "Self  Reliant")  to  .75  (Aspect  1,  "Inefficient")  and  .85 
(Aspect  8,  "Attractive").    Students  indicate  much  more  consistent  self 
evaluations  for  the  characteristics  of  "Inefficient"  and  "Attractive" 
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than  for  any  others.    It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  these  same  two 
aspects  were  the  ones  the  experimental  group  showed  most  tendency  to 
change  as  a  function  of  others'  opinions.    These  particular  findings  may 
be  contradictory;  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  reasonable  conclusions 
here  without  further  follow-up  studies. 

Students  appeared  to  fluctuate  most  on  the  characteristics  of 
"Inconsiderate"  and  "Self  Reliant."    These  would  seem  to  be  areas  of  their 
self  concept  that  students  feel  ambivalent  about. 

The  low  reliability  scores  are  not  surprising,  given  the  nature  of  the 
high  school  student.    That  students'  self  evaluations  could  differ  so 
widely  over  a  period  of  two  weeks  seem  to  imply  that  students  do  not  hold 
stable  concepts  of  themselves.    High  school  seniors  are  at  a  somewhat 
uncertain  time  in  their  lives,  which  would  account  for  some  of  the 
fluctuations.    It  is  assumed  that  the    still  frequently  changeable 
nature  of  the  high  school  senior  accounts  for  some  of  the  fluctuation. 

Control  Group  Analysis 
Mean  pretest  and  posttest  scores  for  the  masculine  and  feminine  sex 
role  groups  were  subjected  to  an  ANOVA.    Results  indicated  no  significant 
differences  in  mean  scores  for  the  groups.    This  would  be  the  assumed 
result,  since  the  control  group  was  not  subjected  to  the  study  treatment. 
The  control  group  appears  to  have  functioned  as  ai adequate  group  against 
which  to  compare  experimental  group  results. 
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Analysis  of  Covariance  among  the  Four  Major  Study  Groups 
An  ANOCOVA  of  the  SES  means  was  performed  for  the  four  major  study 
groups  (experimental  masculine  and  feminine  and  control  masculine  and 
feminine).    Variables  subjected  to  the  analysis  were  group  membership 
(experimental,  control),  sex  role  classification  (masculine,  feminine)  and 
interactions  of  the  two.    No  significant  differences  were  found  on  the 
basis  of  the  interaction  of  group  membership  and  sex  role  classification. 
That  is,  the  hypothesis  which  states  that  there  are  no  differences 
among  the  four  groups  on  tendency  to  change  self  evaluation  as  a 
function  of  others'  evaluations  was  not  rejected.    It  was  theorized 
that  the  feminine  experimental  group  would  be  the  group  most  sensitive  to 
feedback  from  others  and  most  likely  to  change  self  evaluation  as  a 
function  of  others'  evaluations,  but  study  results  did  not  support  this 
theory. 

Significant  differences  were  indicated  in  the  analysis  of  three 
aspects.    Significant  differences  in  the  responses  of  masculine  sex  role 
and  feminine  sex  role  groups  were  indicated  for  Aspect  4,  "Friendly." 
Significant  differences  in  repsonses  of  the  experimental  group  and  the 
control  group  were  indicated  for  Aspect  6,  "Irritable,"  and  Aspect  8, 
"Attractive." 

For  the  aspect  "Friendly,"  the  two  feminine  groups  rated  themselves 
as  being  more  friendly  than  the  masculine  groups  rated  themselves.  This 
is  interesting  since  the  masculine  group  is  assumed  by  definition  to  be 
more  assertive  or  outgoing.    Yet  the  feminine  group  is  assumed  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  others,  and  it  may  be  this  sensitivity  that  the  feminine 
group  is  associating  with  the  aspect  of  being  friendly. 
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For  Aspect  6,  "Irritable,"  the  experimental  group  rated  itself  as 
being  less  irritable  than  the  control  group.    There  is  no  apparent 
reason  that  this  difference  should  occur  between  these  two  groups. 
It  is  assumed  that  nothing  in  the  study  contributed  to  the  experimental 
groups'  lower  rating  of  "Irritability."    Similarly,  no  reason  is 
apparent  for  the  experimental  group  to  rate  themselves  as  being  more 
attractive  (Aspect  8)  than  the  control  group  rated  themselves. 

In  the  instance  of  the  last  two  results,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  a  Hawthorne  effect  was  operating.    The  experimental  group 
rated  themselves  significantly  more  positively  than  the  control 
group  rated  themselves  on  the  same  aspects,  and  with  no  apparent 
reasons.    It  may  be  that  participating  in  the  study  and  receiving 
feedback  from  significant  others  had  the  effect  of  enhancing  the 
experimental  students'  self  esteem.    It  is  not  possible  to  tell  from 
these  results  exactly  what  caused  them.    The  ANOCOVA  results, 
however,  did  not  support  the  null  hypothesis  suggesting  the  greater 
suggestibility  of  the  feminine  sex  role  group. 

Summary  of  Conclusions 
The  study  was  conducted  as  an  attempt  to  clarify  some  factors 
influencing  self  concept  formation  among  high  school  seniors.  The 
hypothesis  stating  there  are  no  differences  among  the  groups  in 
tendency  to  change  self  evaluation  as  a  function  of  discrepant  feed- 
back from  others  was  not  rejected.    Correlation  coefficients  for  change 
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masculine  and  feminine  groups  indicate  no  significant  differences 
within  the  experimental  group.    An  ANOCOVA  for  the  two  experimental 
groups  and  the  two  control  groups  indicated  no  differences  in  tendency 
to  change  self  evaluation  as  a  function  of  evaluative  feedback. 

The  hypothesis  stating  there  are  no  differences  in  students'  tendency 
to  change  or  retain  self  evaluation  on  the  ten  aspects  of  the  SES  was 
not  rejected.    Correlation  coefficients  for  the  ten  aspects  indicate  that 
students  do  not  differ  significantly  in  their  tendency  to  change  self 
evaluation  on  any  of  these  aspects. 

Reliability  coefficients  for  the  ten  aspects  of  the  SES  varied. 
Most  indicated  weak  relationships,  and  a  few  indicated  strong  ones. 
Overall,  a  great  deal  of  fluctuation  was  indicated  from  one  test  to  the 
next. 

An  ANOVA  for  the  control  group  indicated  no  significant  differences 
among  SES  mean  scores.    This  indicated  that  this  group  was  functioning 
appropriately  as  a  control  group. 

The  few  significant  differences  found  in  the  ANOCOVA  of  all  groups 
did  not  evidence  any  particular  patterns.    Explanations  were  suggested 
for  the  study  findings. 

This  study  has  been  designed  to  be  easily  replicated.  Further 
studies  similar  to  this  one  must  be  done  with  high  school  seniors  before 
conclusive  results  can  be  drawn.    It  may  also  prove  interesting  to 
replicate  the  study  with  different  age  groups.    Possibly  different  age 
groups  will  indicate  different  tendencies. 
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STUDY  PROPOSAL  TO  PINELLAS  COUNTY  SCHOOL  BOARD 
February  15,  1980 

Purpose  of  Proposal :    Request  permission  to  conduct  research  project  in 
Clearwater  High  School. 

Title  of  Project:    Sex  Roles,  Feedback  and  Self  Concept. 

Description  of  Project:    The  relationship  of  masculine  and  feminine  sex 
roles  to  susceptibility  to  influence  in  self  evaluation  will  be  examined. 

Principal  Investigator:    Ms.  Sue  Street,  tenured  Pinellas  County  teacher/ 
counselor  on  professional  leave,  and  Ph.D.  candidate  in  Counselor  Education 
at  the  University  of  Florida.    Address:  1215  Norman  Hall,  Counselor 
Education  Department,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida,  32611. 
Phone:  904-392-0731. 

Supervisor:    Dr.  Larry  Loesch,  Professor,  Counselor  Education  Department, 
1215  Norman  Hall,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida,  32611. 
Phone:  903-392-0731. 

Reason  for  Research  Request:  Research  will  be  part  of  doctoral  dissertation. 
Date  of  Proposed  Research:  April -May,  1980. 

Class  Time  Required:    Maximum  class  time  requested  is  two  class  periods 
per  student,  given  about  two  weeks  apart. 

Population :  Mr.  Chuck  Williams,  Ms.  Street's  principal  for  four  years  at 
Clearwater  High  School,  has  consented  for  this  research  to  be  conducted 
at  Clearwater  High  School,  given  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Research 
and  the  Pinellas  County  School  Board.    Ms.  Street  previously  conducted 
research  there  with  Mr.  Williams'  approval  in  October,  1978.  Participation 
of  about  150  high  school  seniors  is  requested.    Mr.  Ray  Rilling,  teacher 
of  Psychology  and  Contemporary  Political  Systems,  has  volunteered  for 
Ms.  Street  to  conduct  the  research  with  his  classes. 

Purpose:  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  correlate  student  scores  on  the 
Bern  Sex  Role  Inventory  (an  instrument  measuring  masculine  and  feminine 
sex  role  orientation,  to  be  explained  later)  with  their  tendency  to 
change  self  evaluation  as  a  result  of  feedback  from  "significant  others" 
(specifically,  peers)  in  their  environment.    The  research  hypothesis  is 
that  students  who  score  high  in  feminine  sex  role  (sensitive,  vulnerable. 
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open,  receptive)  will  also  indicate  they  base  a  great  deal  of  their 
self  concept  or  self  evaluations,  on  the  opinions  of  "significant 
others."    Students  scoring  high  in  a  masculine  sex  role  (assertive, 
authoritarian,  independent,  reliable)  will  probably  not  be  as  sensitive 
to  feedback  and  will  not  base  their  self  evaluations  largely  on 
others'  opinions. 

Need  for  the  Study:  Experienced  counselors  can  often  tell  which  students 
are  more  influenced  by  others'  opinions;  it  is  often  the  less  confident, 
more  sensitive,  more  vulnerable  student.    The  more  self  confident  and 
independent  student  tends  to  have  a  more  firmly  fixed  self  concept  which 
is  not  so  easily  influenced  by  opinions  of  others.    The  need  exists  to 
validate  (or  disprove)  this  theory  with  standard  measuring  instruments. 

Instruments :    Students  choosing  to  participate  in  this  study  will  be  asked 
to  complete  two  instruments:  the  Bem  Sex  Role  Inventory  (presented  to 
students  as  "Form  A")  and  a  self  evaluation  scale  with  ten  traits 
(presented  to  students  as  "Form  B").    Both  these  forms  are  attached.  The 
Bem  Sex  Role  Inventory  is  the  best  validated  and  most  frequently  used 
measure  of  masculine  and  feminine  sex  roles,  as  defined  within  the 
context  of  traditional  sex  roles.    The  second  instrument,  Form  B,  the 
Self  Esteem  Scale,  consists  of  ten  aspects  of  self  the  author  and  others 
felt   were  particularly  important  to  high  school  students.    Both  of  these 
inventories  ask  students  to  describe  how  they  see  themselves.  Students 
will  be  asked  to  write  their  names  on  the  forms,  but  they  are  assured  of 
confidentiality  in  the  Student  Consent  Forms. 

Procedures :    Inclosed  are  the  sets  of  instructions  Ms.  Street  will  read  to 
each  participating  class  to  standardize  all  procedures  and  to  insure  that 
students  have  access  to  all  relevant  information  regarding  this  study. 
Students  will  be  given  a  choice  to  participate.    If  they  agree  to 
participate,  they  will  be  asked  to  sign  a  Student  Consent  Form  (see 
attached).    The  researcher  will  keep  one  copy  and  one  copy  will  be  made 
available  to  the  student.    You  may  observe  that  one  set  of  instructions 
and  one  form  is  for  the  experimental  group,  the  other  for  the  control  group. 
It  is  anticipated  that  students  will  require  no  more  than  15  minutes  of 
class  time  to  complete  these  forms. 

After  completing  the  forms,  students  in  the  experimental  group  will  be 
given  five  additional  copies  of  Form  B,  with  envelopes.    They  will  be 
asked  to  give  these  forms  to  five  of  their  friends  and  ask  them  to 
evaluate  them  on  the  same  traits.    These  people  will  then  be  asked  to 
return  these  forms  to  a  box  available  for  this  purpose  in  Mr.  killing's 
room.    After  two  weeks,  Ms.  Street  will  meet  with  the  classes  again. 
The  experimental  group  will  be  given  average  feedback  ratings  for  each 
student.    Discussion  of  the  importance  (or  lack  of  importance)  of  feedback 
will  follow.    Students  will  then  be  asked  to  complete  Form  B  once  again. 
Students  in  the  control  group  will  be  asked  to  complete  Form  B  again  also, 
but  will  not  have  the  feedback.    Ms.  Street  will  inform  students  of  her 
availability  for  counseling  following  the  presentation  of  feedback. 
The  general  purpose  of  the  study  will  also  be  explained  to  students 
upon  completion  of  the  study. 


APPENDIX  B 

INSTRUCTIONS  READ  TO  ALL  CLASSES  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUP 

Good  morning!    Your  teacher,  Mr.  Rilling,  has  consented  to  let  me 
work  with  you  people  today  during  class  time.    My  name  is  Ms.  Street. 
Some  of  you  knew  me  when  I  was  a  counselor  here  two  years  ago.    For  the 
past  two  years  I  have  been  attending  the  University  of  Florida  at 
Gainesville  working  on  my  Ph.D.  in  Counselor  Education.    I  am  at  that 
point  in  my  program  where  I  am  ready  to  do  a  dissertation.    For  those  of 
you  who  do  not  know,  a  dissertation  is  am^or  research  project,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  here  today. 

I  am  here  to  ask  you  to  participate  in  my  study.    Your  participation 
is  totally  voluntary.    You  do  not  have  to  participate.    Your  grade  in  this 
class  will  not  be  affected  by  whether  you  do  or  do  not  participate.  In 
fact,  your  teacher  will  not  even  be  present  to  see  who  does  participate 
and  who  does  not.    Let  me  tell  you  what  your  participation  in  this 
study  will  involve  and  then  you  can  decide. 

I  am  passing  out  two  forms  you  will  be  asked  to  complete  if  you 
participate.    One  is  Form  A  and  one  is  Form  B.    Please  look  over  these. 
You  will  see  that  both  forms  ask  you  to  describe  how  you  see  yourself. 
These  two  forms  will  require  only  a  few  minutes  to  complete.    This  is 
only  part  of  the  study,  however.    I  will  also  give  you  five  copies  of 
Form  B  for  you  to  give  to  five  friends  to  evaluate  you.    You  see,  the 
purpose  of  this  study  is  to  compare  the  way  you  see  yourself  with  the  way 
your  friends  see  you. 

I  would  like  you  to  give  these  to  five  friends  who  you  think  know 
you  well.    I  am  also  providing  five  envelopes  with  my  name  on  them.  The 
blue  box  you  see  in  the  back  of  the  room  is  where  I  would  like  your  friends 
to  put  their  envelopes  with  your  evaluation. 
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I  am  asking  you  not  to  look  at  the  forms  your  friends  complete. 
Just  ask  them  to  put  their  form  in  the  envelope  with  my  name  on  it  and 
then  put  the  envelope  in  the  blue  box.    This  box  will  be  locked  in  the 
closet  whenever  Mr.  Rilling  or  I  are  not  here. 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  ask  your  friends  to  have  all  their  forms 
in  by  Friday.    If  you  have  any  questions,  or  lose  your  forms,  I  will  be 
here  all  week  to  help.    I  will  also  be  stopping  in  here  everyday  to 
remind  you  to  get  those  forms  in. 

Two  weeks  from  today  I  will  be  here  again.  I  will  give  you  each 
an  average  of  all  the  forms  I  have  received  for  you.  I  will  then  ask 
you  to  again  compete  Form  B. 

Are  there  questions? 

Now  please  turn  to  the  page  labeled  "Student  Consent  Form"  where 
you  can  find  further  information  about  this  study.    You  should  each 
have  two  copies  of  this:  one  is  for  me  and  one  is  for  you  to  keep. 
Does  everyone  have  two  copies?    I  will  now  read  this  form  aloud  (read 
Student  Consent  Form  aloud).    It  does  ask  you  to  sign  to  say  that  you 
did  agree  to  participate  voluntarily  in  this  study.    It  is  for  my 
protection  and  yours.    Let  me  repeat  the  sections  covering  confident- 
iality.   Your  name  is  needed  on  all  forms  you  complete  so  they  can  be 
coordinated.    But  let  me  repeat  that  nobody  other  than  myself  will  see 
your  name  on  any  of  these  forms.    In  fact,  after  I  receive  your  forms 
I  will  assign  you  a  number  and  that  will  identify  your  set  of  papers 
from  that  point  on.    I  repeat,  nobody  will  see  any  of  your  forms.  That 
is  why  I  have  provided  you  with  a  copy  of  this  form;  it  is  your 
written  guarantee  that  your  name  will  not  be  used. 

Are  there  questions? 

If  you  would  like  to  participate,  please  sign  the  Student  Consent 
Form    where  it  says  "Subject,"  and  ask  a  friend  sitting  near  you  to 
sign  where  it  says  "Witness."    In  addition,  please  write  your  name  on 
the  five  forms  I  have  given  you  so  your  friends  will  know  who  they  are 
evaluating.    Those    of  you  who  do  not  wish  to  participate  may  work 
quietly  on  another  project. 
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I  will  read  the  directions  to  Form  A  and  Form  B  aloud,  (Read 
directions  and  answer  questions).    You  probably  have  noticed  as  you 
looked  over  these  forms  that  these  are  adjectives  you  see  and  use 
everyday.    It  is  important  that  you  take  your  time  with  these  and 
think  carefully  before  answering  each  one.    Remember,  if  while  you 
are  completing  these  forms,  you  change  your  mind  and  decide  not  to 
participate,  you  may  throw  your  forms  away. 

Are  there  any  questions  before  we  begin? 

Feel  free  to  ask  any  questions  as  you  are  doing  these  forms. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  participation.    I  very  much  appreciate 
it! 
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INSTRUCTIONS  READ  TO  THE  CONTROL  GROUP 

Good  morning!  Your  teacher,  Mr.  Rilling,  has  consented  to  let  me 
work  with  you  people  during  class  time  today.  My  name  is  Ms.  Street.  I 
used  to  be  the  Time  Out  Room  Counselor  here,  but  for  the  last  two  years  I 
have  been  working  on  my  Ph.D.  in  Counselor  Education  at  the  University  of 
Florida  in  Gainesville.  I  am  at  that  point  in  my  program  where  I  need  to 
do  a  dissertation.  For  those  of  you  who  do  not  know,  a  dissertation  is  a 
major  research  project,  and  that  is  why  I  am  here  today. 

I  am  here  to  ask  you  to  participate  in  my  study.    Your  participation 
is  totally  voluntary.    You  do  not  have  to  participate.    Your  grade  in  this 
class  will  not  be  affected  by  whether  you  do  or  do  not  participate.  In 
fact,  your  teacher  will  not  be  here  to  see  who  does  participate  and  who 
does  not  participate.    Let  me  tell  you  what  your  participation  in  this 
study  will  involved  and  then  you  can  decide. 

I  have  passed  out  two  forms  you  will  be  asked  to  complete  if  you 
participate.    One  is  marked  Form  A  and  the  other  Form  B.    Please  look 
over  these.    You  will  see  that  both  these  forms  ask  you  to  describe  how 
you  see  yourself.    These  forms  will  require  only  about  15  minutes  to 
complete. 

In  two  weeks  I  am  going  to  come  back  to  this  class  again  and  I  will 
ask  each  of  you  to  once  again  fill  out  Form  B.    It  will  only  take  about 
five  minutes.    We  can  also  discuss  at  that  time  more  of  what  this  study 
is  about. 

Are  there  questions  about  Forms  A  and  B? 

Please  look  at  the  page  labeled  "Student  Consent  Form."    On  this 
page  you  can  find  further  information.    I  will  read  it  aloud  (Read 
Student  Consent  Form).    It  asks  you  to  sign  to  say  that  you  did  agree  to 
participate  voluntarily  in  this  study.    It  is  for  my  protection  and  for 
yours.    Let  me  repeat  the  statement  about  confidentiality  of  your 
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responses.  I  need  your  name  on  the  forms  so  I  can  coordinate  all  your 
papers.  After  I  receive  your  papers  you  will  be  assigned  a  number  and 
your  name  will  no  longer  be  used  even  by  me.  Nobody  other  than  myself 
will  see  these  forms.  You  have  a  copy  of  this  agreement  to  keep  which 
says  that  your  name  will  not  be  released  to  anybody  or  used  for  anything 
in  connection  with  this  study.    Does  everyone  have  two  of  these  forms? 

Are  there  questions  about  the  Student  Consent  Form? 

If  you  would  like  to  participate  please  sign  on  the  Student 
Consent  Form  where  it  says  "Subject"  and  ask  a  friend  sitting  by  you  to 
sign  where  the  form  says  "Witness." 

Those  of  you  who  do  not  wish  to  participate  may  work  quietly  on 
another  project. 

I  will  read  the  directions  to  Form  A  and  Form  B  aloud  (Read 
directions).    Remember,  if  while  you  are  doing  these  forms,  you  change 
your  mind  and  decide  not  to  participate,  you  may  throw  your  forms  away. 
Are  there  questions  before  we  begin?    Feel  free  to  ask  any  questions 
you  want  after  you  start  writing. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  participation.    I  very  much  appreciate 

it! 
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STUDENT  CONSENT  FORM:  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUP 

To  the  student:    You  are  being  asked  to  participate  in  a  study  which  is 
part  of  the  research  being    conducted  by  Ms.  Sue  Street  as  part  of  her 
doctorate  degree  in  Counselor  Education  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
This  research  project  has  been  approved  by  the  Pinellas  County 
Superintendent  of  Research,  Evaluation  and  Data  Processing,  by  the 
Pinellas  County  School  Board,  and  by  Mr.  Chuck  Williams,  Clearwater  High 
School  principal. 

As  a  participant  in  this  study,  you  are  being  asked  to  complete  two 
questionnaires  describing  how  you  see  yourself.    You  are  then  asked  to 
give  copies  of  these  questionnaires.  Form  B,  to  five  other  students  or 
friends  who  know  you  well.    These  people  will  then  complete  this  form 
describing  you  and  return  these  forms  to  me.    In  two  weeks  I  will  meet 
with  you  once  again  and  will  give  you  an  average  of  your  ratings  on  the 
forms  that  have  been  returned  for  you.    At  that  time  I  will  also  ask 
you  to  complete  Form  B  again.    The  basic  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
compare  the  way  students  see  themselves  with  the  way  their  friends  see  them 

Participation  in  this  study  is  completely  voluntary.    Your  grade  will  be 
in  no  way  affected  by  your  decision  to  participate  or  not  to  participate 
in  this  study.    If  you  decide  you  do  not  wish  to  participate  after  you 
have  started  this  questionnaire,  you  are  free  to  stop  and  throw  your 
papers  away.    No  penalty  will  be  imposed. 

You  will  not  be  given  monetary  compensation  for  participation  in  this  study 

The  information  you  provide  me  with  will  not  be  made  public  or  made 
available  to  anyone  other  than  myself.    Your  names  are  requested  on  the 
forms  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  all  your  forms,  but  they  will  not 
be  used  in  the  study.    Nobody  other  than  myself  will  have  access  to  these 
forms . 

If  you  wish  to  participate  in  the  study  please  sign  below.    If  you  have 
any  further  questions,  please  feel  free  to  ask  them  now.    If  you  have 
questions  at  a  later  time,  you  may  contact  Ms.  Sue  Street,  1215  Norman 
Hall,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida,  32611,  or  phone 
904-392-0731 . 

An  additional  copy  of  this  form  is  being  made  available  for  your  records. 

Signatures:  

Subject 


Witness 
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APPENDIX  E 


STUDENT  CONSENT  FORM:  CONTROL  GROUP 

To  the  student:    You  are  being  asked  to  participate  in  a  study  which  is 
part  of  the  research  being  done  by  Ms.  Sue  Street  for  her  doctorate 
degree  in  Counselor  Education  at  the  University  of  Florida.  This 
research  project  has  been  approved  by  the  Pinellas  County  Director  of 
Research,  the  Pinellas  County  School  Board  and  Mr.  Chuck  Williams, 
Clearwater  High  School  principal. 

As  a  participant  in  this  study,  you  are  being  asked  to  complete  two 
questionnaires  asking  you  to  describe  how  you  see  yourself.    In  two 
weeks  you  will  again  be  asked  to  complete  one  of  these  same  question- 
naires.   The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  learn  something  more  about 
the  ways  people  see  themselves. 

Participation  in  this  study  is  completely  voluntary.    Your  grade  will 
be  in  no  way  affected  by  your  choice  to  participate  or  not  to 
participate  in  this  study.    If  you  decide  you  do  not  wish  to  participate 
after  you  have  started  this  questionnaire,  you  are  free  to  stop  and 
throw  your  papers  away.    No  penalty  will  be  imposed. 

You  will  not  be  given  monetary  compensation  for  participation  in  this 
study. 

The  information  you  provide  me  with  will  not  be  made  available  to 
anyone  other  than  myself.    Your  names  are  asked  for  on  the  forms  for 
the  purpose  of  coordinating  all  your  papers,  but  your  names  will  not 
be  used  in  the  study.    Nobody  other  than  myself  will  have  access  to 
these  forms. 

If  you  wish  to  participate  in  the  study  please  sign  below.    If  you  have 
any  further  questions,  feel  free  to  ask  them  at  this  time.    If  at  a 
later  time  you  have  questions,  please  contact  Ms.  Sue  Street,  1215 
Norman  Hall,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida,  32611,  or 
phone  904-392-0731 . 

An  additional  copy  of  this  form  is  included  here  for  your  records. 


Signatures:   

Subject 


Witness 
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APPENDIX  F 


BEM  SEX  ROLE  INVENTORY 
(FORM  A) 


Name: 


Sex:  F 


M 


Grade:    11  12 


DIRECTIONS:    Listed  below  you  will  see  a  large  number  of  personality 
characteristics.    I  would  like  you  to  use  those  characteristics  in 
order  to  describe  yourself.    That  is,  I  would  like  you  to  indicate, 
on  a  scale  from  1  to  7,  how  true  of  you  these  various  characteristics 
are.    Please  do  not  leave  any  characteristic  unmarked. 


Example:  sly 


Mark  a  1  if  it  is  NEVER  OR  ALMOST  NEVER  TRUE  that  you  are  sly. 

Mark  a  2  if  it  is  USUALLY  NOT  TRUE  that  you  are  sly. 

Mark  a  3  if  it  is  SOMETIMES  BUT  INFREQUENTLY  TRUE  that  you  are  sly. 

Mark  a  4  if  it  is  OCCASIONALLY  TRUE  that  you  are  sly. 

Mark  a  5  if  it  is  OFTEN  TRUE  that  you  are  sly. 

Mark  a  6  if  it  is  USUALLY  TRUE  that  you  are  sly. 

Mark  a  7  if  it  is  ALWAYS  OR  ALMOST  ALWAYS  TRUE  that  you  are  sly. 


Thus,  if  you  feel  it  is  sometimes  but  infrequently  true  that  you  are  "sly," 
never  or  almost  never  true  that  you  are  "malicious,"  always  or  almost  al- 
ways true  that  you  are  "irresponsible,"  and  often  true  that  you  are  "care- 
free," then  you  would  rate  these  characteristics  as  follows: 


3  Sly 


7 


Irresponsibl e 


Mai icious 


5 


Carefree 


Describe  yourself  according  to  the  following  scales: 
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Self  reliant 

Yielding 

Helpful 

Defends  own  beliefs 

Cheerful 

Moody 

Independent 
Shy 

Conscientious 

Athletic 

Affectionate 

Theatrical 

Asserti  ve 

Flatterable 

Happy 

Strong  personal ity 
Loyal 

Unpredictable 

Forceful 

Feminine 

Reliable 

Analytical 

Sympathetic 

Jealous 

Has  leadership  abilities 
Sensitive  in  the  needs  of  others 
Truthful 

Willing  to  take  risks 

Understanding 

Secretive 
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Makes  decisions  easily 

Compassionate 

Sincere 

Self-sufficient 

Eager  to  soothe  hurt  feelings 

Conceited 

Dominant 

Soft-spoken 

Li  kable 

Mascul ine 

Warm 

Solemn 

Willing  to  take  a  stand 

Tender 

Friendly 

Aggressive 

Gullible 

Inefficient 

Acts  as  a  leader 

Childlike 

Adaptable 

Individual istic 

Does  not  use  harsh  language 

Unsystematic 

Competitive 

Loves  children 

Tactful 

Ambitious 

Gentle 

Conventional 


APPENDIX  G 

SELF  ESTEEM  SCALE 
(FORM  B) 


Name: 


INSTRUCTIONS:    Please  read  the  following  list  of  traits.    Next  to  each 
one,  circle  the  "x"  which  corresponds  to  how  often  this  trait  is  descrip- 
tive of  you. 
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INEFFICIENT  xxxxxxxxxx 

FUN  xxxxxxxxxx 

INCONSIDERATE  xxxxxxxxxx 

FRIENDLY  xxxxxxxxxx 

LOYAL  xxxxxxxxxx 

IRRITABLE  xxxxxxxxxx 

SELF  RELIANT  xxxxxxxxxx 

ATTRACTIVE  xxxxxxxxxx 

LIKABLE  xxxxxxxxxx 

NEGATIVE  ATTITUDE  xxxxxxxxxx 
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APPENDIX  H 


SELF  ESTEEM  SCALE 
(FORM  B:    FOR  OTHERS) 


Student  Name: 


INSTRUCTIONS:    This  form  is  part  of  research  being  conducted  by  Ms.  S. 
Street  as  part  of  her  doctoral  dissertation  in  Counselor  Education  at 
the  University  of  Florida.    The  director  of  this  research  is  Larry 
Loesch,  Associate  Professor,  who  can  be  reached  at  904-392-073]  if  there 
are  any  further  questions  regarding  this  study.    This  research  has  been 
approved  by  the  Pinellas  County  Superintendent  for  Research,  Evaluation 
and  Data  Processing,  by  the  Pinellas  County  School  Board  and  by  the 
Clearwater  High  School  principal,  Mr.  C.  Williams.    Student  participation 
is  voluntary.    Students  were  told  they  were  not  required  to  participate 
and  choosing  not  to  participate  would  in  no  way  affect  their  grade  in 
the  class. 

Please  describe  the  person  whose  name  appears  at  the  top  of  this  page  by 
circling  the  "x"  below  which  corresponds  to  how  often  you  feel  this 
person  exhibits  each  of  the  given  traits.    Then  mail  it  in  the  enclosed 
stamped  envelope. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  compare  the  way  students  see  themselves 
with  the  way  others  see  them.    Please  be  aware  that  I  will  eventually 
show  these  forms  to  the  student  whose  name  appears  on  this  sheet. 

I  very  much  appreciate  your  help  and  participation  in  this  study. 
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APPENDIX  I 

POSTTEST  INSTRUCTIONS:  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUP 

Today  we  are  going  to  finish  the  research  project  you  people  have 
been  helping  me  with.    It  will  only  take  a  few  minutes,  and  then  you  may 
return  to  your  regular  class  period.    I  am  going  to  pass  back  a  set  of 
papers  for  those  of  you  who  did  the  first  part  of  this  project  (return 
papers) . 

Most  of  you  have  a  packet  of  three  papers  stapled  together.  The 
middle  paper  is  the  first  Form  B  you  completed  evaluating  yourself. 
The  top  Form  B  is  the  average  of  all  the  evaluations  for  you  that  I 
received  from  your  friends.    For  most  of  you  this  meant  averaging 
five  forms,  although  for  some  of  you  this  number  was  less.    The  third 
form  is  an  additional  blank  Form  B.    Those  of  you  for  whom  I  did  not 
receive  any  feedback  forms  will  have  only  two  sheets. 

The  number  in  the  uoper  right-hand  corner  is  your  identification 
number.    It  has  no  significance  or  value  other  than  to  identify  you  for 
the  computer. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  for  a  few  minutes  about  the  feedback  you 
received.    We  all  have  an  idea  about  how  we  see  ourselves.    Each  of  us 
has  a  pretty  good  idea  of  our  personality  characteristics,  of  our 
strengths,  weaknesses,  feelings  and  attitudes.    We  all  have  an  idea  of 
how  we  think  others  see  us.    If  I  had  given  you  one  of  these  forms  with 
the  forms  you  did  two  weeks  ago  and  asked  you  to  fill  one  out  for  the 
way  you  think  others  see  you,  these  forms  would  probably  have  looked 
very  much  like  the  ones  on  which  you  evaluated  yourself. 

Some  of  you  got  back  feedback  forms  that  indicated  that  your 
friends  see  you  much  the  way  you  see  yourself.    Others  of  you  got 
back  feedback  indicating  others  see  you  differently  than  you  see  your- 
self in  some  aspects. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  there  are  two  ways  you  can  look  at 
this  feedback. 
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On  one  hand,  nobody  knows  us  quite  like  we  know  ourselves.  Nobody 
else  can  really  experience  your  own  feelings,  beliefs  and  thoughts  but 
you.    Therefore  you  may  be  in  the  best  position  to  assess  and  describe 
what  you  really  are  like  as  a  person. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  friends  see  much  of  our  behavior  and  may  see 
parts  of  us  we  are  not  aware  of.    Probably  all  of  us  have  had  the 
experience  of  getting  feedback  from  others  telling  us  we  "came  across"  in 
a  particular  manner  that  was  not  at  all  what  we  intended.    We  are  not 
always  totally  aware  of  the  perceptions  others  have  of  us.    All  of  us  are 
sometimes  irritable,  inconsiderate  or  even  jealous.    These  are 
characteristics  we  are  not  proud  of  and  we  often  prefer  not  to  see  them. 
However,  often  others  see  those  blind  spots  we  are  not  aware  of. 

I  am  suggesting  that  you  consider  carefully  your  feedback  and  then 
decide  for  yourself  whether  it  is  accurate  or  not.    After  you  have 
looked  over  your  feedback,  please  complete  Form  B  one  more  time. 
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